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BY THE AUTHOR 



Ah unfinished tresitise on the Haabiuidry and Commerce 
of Bengal, which waa the joint production of several 
Gentlemen conversEint with different branches of the 
subject, was printed at Caloutts, nearly ten years ago, for 
private circulation, and has remained unpublished for 
variouB reasons, but principally because the authors intend- 
ed to revise and complete the work at a future period. 

Extracts from it having since appeared in more thaa 
one publication, the author of the Erst portion of the 
treatise, however oonscious that it is the least valuable 
aad interesting, has thought it necessary to reprint an 
amended edition of that part, which was exclusively written 
by himself. The remainder of the original work related to 
manufactures and external commerce, and was chiefly 
written by a Gentleman now deceased. As it never re- 
ceived the corrections of its author, and the revision of it is 
a task to which hia colleague does not feel himself com- 
petent, it has been judged expedient to confine the present 
volume to the distinct subjects of Husbandry and I»temai 
Commerce. 

It may be proper to apprise the reader, that the original 
treatise was written in 1794, and was corrected for this 
edition in 1803. Several passages already require altera- 
. tion since the last revision, and still more since the work 
was first printed. The reader is requested, therefore, to 
bear in recollection, that he does not peruse a compositioa 
of veiy recent date 
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PREFACE 



LONDON EDITION. 



At a moment when the attention of Parliament and the 
country is again imperiously called to the situation of the 
British interests connected with the East Indies, the re- 
publication of a work, deservedly valued by those who had 
perused the firat Edition, cannot but be acceptable.' 

It is much to be regretted that the premature death of 
one of its original compilers, and the avocations of the 
learned writer of what is now produced, deprive the publit^ 
for Uie present, of a complete edition. 

In order to account for the new orthography in which 
these remarks are now printed, it may not be improper to 
mention that its author is not only a member of the 
Asiatic Society, but, from his critical knowledge of the 
Samkrit and other Oriental Languages, highly capable of 
spelling the foreign terms according to the orig^nfd words. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

Thb history of this Essay is somewhat curioua. Ita 
author was Henry Thomas Colebrooke of the old Bengal 
Civil Service, whose only surtiving son, Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, published in 1872 an account of his father's life, 
as an introduction to the Miscellaneous Essays of which 
bis father was the author. Miii Mtilier remarks that 
although the career of Mr. Colebrooke, as a servant of the 
East India Company, was highly distinguished, his most 
lasting fame will not be that of " the able administrator, 
"the learned lawyer, the thoughtful financier and politician, 
*' but that of the founder and father of the Sanskrit 
■' scholarship in Europe." Mr. Colebrooke was the son of a 
wealthy London banker, Sir George Colebrooke, a Member 
of Parliament and Chairman of the East India Company 
in 1769, four years after the acquisition by the Company 
of the Dewanahip of these Provinces, When in later years, 
Sir George Colebrooke fell into pecuniary difficulties, 
Indian appointments were successively obtained for his two 
Bona, James Edward, and Henry Thomas, who were both 
nominated to the Bengal Civil Service ; and the former of 
whom held office for some time, in the Secretariat of 
Warren Hastings. The younger brother started for India 
at the age of eighteen, and arrived at Madras in 1783, ten 
years before the final arrangement of the Permanent Settle- 
ment by Lord Comwallis. He seems to have spent the 
first two or three years of his service in Calcutta, when 
" drinking, gambling, and extravagance of all kinds, were 
tolerated in the beat society." Colebrooke was yet barely 
20 years of age, and did not, we are told, " entirely escape 
the evil effects of the moral atmosphere in which he had to 
be." But even then we read, that he would retire to his 
*' midnight Sanskrit studies, unaffected by the eioitement 
cf the gambling table." Hastings seems to have done 
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little for either brother; and it was not till 1786, a year 
after Hastings had left India, that the yonnger of them, 
the writer of this essay, received his first active official 
appointment as Aeaiatant Collector in Tirhoot. Three years 
later, 1789, he was transferred from Tirhoot to Purneah, 
and when he first determined to become an author, the 
subject which he chose was not antiquarian, but practicaL 
We find him writing to hia father in 1790 : " My subject 
" should be connected with those matters to which my 
" attention is professionally led. One subject ia, I believe, 
" yet untouched — the agriculture of Bengal On this I have 
" been curious of information, and having obtained some, 
" I am now pursuing my enquiries with some degree of 
" regularity." The fact is, that Colebrooke with some of 
his friends, very early discovered the evils of the com- 
mercial system, pursued by the Company. He was a free- 
trader by conviction ; and " warm with indignation at the 
" folly and injustice of the policy carried out by England, 
" with regard to her Indian subjects." The result was, that 
be, and Mr. Ailthony Lambert, to whom he refers in 
the advertisement at page 3, as "the gentleman now 
deceased," decided to embody their views in a joint 
work, which tbey privately printed in 1794, under 
flie title of Eemarki on tke Present State of ffmbandrp 
and Commerce in Bengal. He had paid considerable 
attention to the husbandry of the people, and the first 
portion of the joint treatise was his own worlc entirely, and 
forms the essay we have reprinted, and now present to the 
public. The original treatise, though printed ia 1794, a ' 
year after the Permanent Settlement, was not published, 
but was sent to England and privately submitted to Mr. 
Pitt, the Prime Mioiater of the day, and to several other 
persons of influence. It seems to have produced a con- 
siderable impression, and to have been suppressed, " on ac- 
count of the dangerous free trade principles, which it sup- 
ported with powerful arguments." Colebrooke acquiesced 
for the time, in the discretion which his friends had 
exercUed, but in 1804, reprinted his own part of the treatise, 
and published it, both in Calcutta and in Loudon. Mai 
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Afliller tells us that he was conudered in censequenoe, hj 
the authorities of Leadeuhall-street " as a dangerous young 
mai^" and that it has Eiometimea been supposed that his 
advaacemetit in India was slower thaa it would otherwise 
have been, It was in the great field of Law, however, and 
BtiU moreof Sanskrit literature, that his chief triumphs were 
achieved. He spent 33 years of his life in India, not 
|«tiring there&om until 1817. There was no man in India 
we are told, except Colebrooke, who could carry on the work 
which Sir Williatn Jonea had left unfinished, viz., ' The 
Digest of Hindoo and Mahomedan Lawa,' in the completion 
of which, Mr. Colehrooke's labours appear to have been 
invaluable. 

The value of the present treatise is unique. It containa 
60 far as we know, the sole picture we possess of what 
"Bengal and its Agriculture actually were, at the time of the 
*' Settlement, while its value is enhanced by the fact that 
" as an author,' iu the words of Mas Miiller, he "never 
" allows one word to escape hia pen for which he has not hia 
" authority." Hia exactness as an obaerver, and the fact that 
the essay is didactic rather than controversial, greatly 
add to its present value, and we could hardly, we believe, 
do a greater service at this moment, to the Oovemment 
and the community alike, than by reproducing the essay, 
ivhich has long been inaccessible, and out of print 

And now let us attempt to summarize the main foots in 
the condition of these Provinces, at the time when ther 
Permanent Settlement was made, as recorded by so dose an 
observer. 

One of the chief delusions under whioh the Bent Bill was 
brought forward in 1880, was the belief that the zemindar 
had BO heavily enhanood the rents which the cidtivator was 
paying, that they were out of all proportion to the rates 
that were being levied at the time of the Settlement. W& 
have experienced great difficulty in obtaining any informa- 
as to the price of agricultural produce, at the time when 
the Settlement was mada We might reasonably have 
expected that the local Secretariat, or the Board of Revenue, 
would have been in p osaeasion of statistics bo simple as 
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tfaese, the absence of whioli would mako it impossible to com- 
pare the rentals of the time, with those of Bubsequent periods. 
As a fact, so little soase baa there been of the value of suoh 
information, that no Goyemment in the oouotry seems to 
possess any record whatever, of the ordinary prices of pro- 
duce, earlier than the year 1861. la pursuing our own 
independent researches, we enquired in every quarter we 
thoi^ht at all likely to possess suoh records. We sought 
the aid of several of the oldest eemindar families in the 
provinces, but they could render us none. In these ciroum- 
Btances, it occurred to us to renew a search that we began 
twenty years ago, for this esaay of Mr. Colebrooke's, and 
to onr great delight at last found a copy of it, in the Met- 
calfe Library. The value of the essay is altogether unique. 
We have here no mere desultory impressions of fact, but tho 
results of an enquiry made at tho time, by an observer who, 
in the words of Max Miiller, already quoted, " never allowed 
one word to escape hia pen, for which he bad not his author- 
ity " (p. 266, Etmyg.) We learn then from Mr, Colo- 
brooke, that the prices of the main articles of produce at 
the time of the Settlement, were as follows (p. 16) : — 

Bajroe, Jo&r, aod Maize 8 muuw per maaud, 

FnlBB of all binds 10 „ „ 

BJoe, Wh«at, and Barley ... 12 „ „ 

Comparing these statements on page 15, with those of 
page 20, and the foot-note to p. 67, it seems to be pretty 
certain that these rates represent a somewhat high, or full 
average. For, although the writer tells us (p. 15) that 
the above prices were arrived at, by taking " the average of 
" many enquiries, in the course of which the cheapest and 
" dearest provinces have been compared," we read (p. 20) 
that " in computing the prime cost of production, and the 
" price of labour," he had used no information from any 
district but " the dearest, and most productive ; — namely, 
"Burdwan, 2i-Pergunnaha, l^fuddea, and the town of 
" Calcutta." Again (p. 67) we read — 

Without famine or soaroity, wa h»va baown com fonr tiraaB 
dearer at tbe first liand in ono year, thao ia tbe preceding:. Ib a 
eheap itiatribt, rice in tlie hnsk told une seoaan u low as 8 uuuu foe 
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These statements of themselves, show with what cara 
Ut. Oolebrooke was accustomed to make his enquiries. 
" The great value of mouey, and the cheapaesB of labour ia 
" Bengal" (p. 30) impressed him we learn greatly, and tha 
minuteness and caution with which his every obsei^atioa 
is recorded, invest the essay with a value that is prioelesa 
in this enquiry. In addition to these important state- 
ments, as to the money value of the great staples of pro- 
duotion at the time, he dwells at length upon the fact that 
"Cattle oonstitute the peasant's wealth" (p. 69). ThQ 
" dairy man will contraot, without wages, to deliver 2 J 
"seers of clarified butter, for a man of milk. At this rata 
" the owner should receive 37 J seers of clarified butter for 
" 15 mans of milk, and may dispose of it at Rs. 7^." Wa 
thus get at the price of the great article of ghee, at the 
period i — 

■eeri, aiuiu. 

17M .« 37t for Bt. 7i=3-2 per seer. 

At page 61, we learn that the average price of cattle foB 
husbandry throughout Bengal, might be taken at some- 
what lower than Rs. 6, as they were bought in the vicinity 
of Calcutta itself at Bs. 5 or Ka. 6 per head ; and that tha 
value of a buffalo milch-cow might bo taken at'Bs. 20 
(p. 69.) The wages of the agricultural labourer "do not 
*' on the average exceed Re. 1 par mensem, and in a cheap 
" district, we have touud the monthly hire as low as eight 
*' annas." (p. 60.) 

Now with this exact infomkation in our hand, we are no 
longer in any doubt as to the weight of present rentals^ 
compared with those that were exacted at the time when 
the Settlement was made. 'The gross assessment upon the 
Bemindar at that time, may be stated roughly at 
Bs. 3,00,00,000 — three crores of rupees — the actual rentals 
demanded of the cultivator, probably not being less than 
(our or five orores. Estimate the rental however, at what 
we may, it b sufficiently olear that from the change which 
has siuoe taken plaoe in the value of mone; alone, we must 
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multiply that rental four times over — 16 crores of rupees— 
to make it represent a rental of equal pressure to^lay. 
And now observe hov this single oonsideiation, sweeps 
away altogether such impressions as those cherished by 
the gentlemen who drafted the Rent Bill, oae of whom 
(Mr. O'Einealy ) has, very conveniently for our purpose, 
reduced them to the followiag shape. At pf^^ 443 of ToL 
II of the Report of the Bent Law Commission, we find him 
writing : — 

I would Bik the mamben of the Committee to oonildsr bow fu 
It ii advimble to give uij further faoilldei for eohuioemeDt, 
wlthoat proteatlog the ryote from the ejeotment theory, whiah 
bw more or lesa developed within the iMt nven or eight yekrs. 
The OoveTDm«nt jmnma of tha Permftnsnt Settlement wu aboat 
Bi. 2,80,87,772 oc eight-tealhi of the grow rentkl. One third 
of the land wm WMte, it It (aid. On the«e oonditiona. If the 
whole of Bengal had been under aultiratiao, the grou rental would 
be Ba. 4,76,46,203. According to the Board of Revenaa, it was 
In 1877 equal to Bi, 13,03,78,915. In other wordi, the ratei of 
rent whloh were intended to be Szed by the Permanent Settlement, 
have been trebled, and the ryote are now being oompallad to pa; 
ta exoeulie ezaoUon of R«. 8,27,32,733 yearly. If thii annuity 
be valnad at 20 y«an' parohaae, it appaara that wo have deprived 
the oaltiratarB of the enormona sum oE £163,100,000 aterling, and 
given it to the Eamindart, who atllt ory for more. 

Observe the series of astounding errors embodied in 
these twenty lines, and yet it was in the full belief that 
these strange delusions represented the &Gte of the posi- 
tion, that the entire Land Bill was conceived and drafted. 
Mr. O'Einealy compares the ' otieMmenCs' paid by the 
zemindar to the State in 1793, with the raUalt which, he 
Bays, the zemindars are now exacting, and then exclaims 
against the extortion which characterises the enhancement 
&om Bb. 2,8G,00,0(X) to Bs. 13,00,00,000. We have no 
means unfortunately of aaoertaining the gross amount 
of the rentalt in 1793, but as the atsestmeiUt upon the 
Kemindar were nearly three crwes (Rs. 2,85,00,000), the 
rents are not likely to have been less than four to five 
crores, for it must be remembered that let the rentals b6 
what they may, nominally, the zemindar recovers only a 
percentage of tJw sum. Thus the Board of Revenue tell u4 
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in their last Be|ioi^ 1883-84, that of the Ra. 13,00,00,000 
of nominal rentals mou leyied, the Eemindar is seldom 
able to collect mora than from 60 to 75 per cent With 
the same crude haste, Mr. (yEinealy seems to have forgot- 
ten altogether, that a change in the valne of money might 
possibly hare taken placa We now kuow that bo 
vast has been the change, that a gross rental of fonr crores 
in 1793, means an exaction of sixteen crores to-day, limpljf 
to praeree rentaU at the tamt pntstirg. Again, he reversea 
the proportion between the cultivable land and the waste, 
and assumes that two-thirds were under tillage and one- 
third waste, whereas Mr. Colebrooke tells us that but 
one-third was tilled, and two-thirds waste. The S0,00O,0OO 
of acres under tillage in 1793, have now become 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000, witii the effect of course of reducing the pres- 
sure of the present rentals by one-half He forgets furthw 
that whereas the population of the three provinces was bat 
25 millions in 1793, the people number tonlay upwards of 
60,000,000; and lastly, that whereas the export of produce 
was nominal in 1793, the exports amount to-day to 30 
orores of rupees. That any writer should hare blundered . 
80 frightfully, Is a matter of surprise, but that tJtu writer 
should be the great authority upon whom his colleague, 
Sir. Mackenzie, relied, when he charged the zemiudor with 
rack-renting the people, provokes a smile. 

With this assay of Mr. Colebrooke'a in our hand, the fact 
becomes as clear as the noon-day sun, that the zemindar 
has BO apathetically and carelegsly, or else so timidly, 
asserted his rights, that he has allowed hia rents to fall 
almost to nothing. Assume, as we safely may, that the 
gross rental of 1793 was four ororea of rupees, observe what 
it ought to be to-day, without any enhancement at all — 
X793. BxinuLtd Ohai^e in I884, 

tillage, money, 
B> i,00,00,OC» X 2X3^ B> 24,00,00,000 
A rental of four crores in 1793 would represent twenty- 
four crores tonlay, from the mere increase of area under 
oultivation, and the change in the value of money. Now it 
Till be easy enough to reply to this exposure, if .there is any 
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»piy. We have reprinted Mr. Colebrooke's esaay, for the 
very purpose of placing in. every one's hands, the facts 
which convict either the Rent Commission, or ourselves 
of indulging the wildest dreams. Which of the two it i^ 
we leave the public to say. 

With Mr. Colebroolte's invaluable essay in vai poasea- 
woD, we are now able for the first time, to produce the 
foUowii^ table of comparative atatistics, concerning the 
land of these provinces, under the Settlement of 1793 and 
in 1883 :— 

17B3. 1884. 

Popalatjon ... 25.000,000 ... 60,000.000 upwards, 

Aorea DQdet iniage ... 31,000,000 ... 70,000,000 acrea. 

Orou Rental on ByotaRg. 4,00,00,000 ... Rs. 13,00,00.000 (leM 
FrloeB ol StaplM — 

Grain ... 8 to 12 tuu. p. md. ... Ba. 2 to 3 p md. 

GliBB ...Sanna. p. aoer ... 12 to ISansp. »eer. 

Cattla ... 4 to 5 Bm. p. head ...Ela. 20 to 30 p. head. 

Wages of Labour (ansklUed)— 

ABrlanltDTal ... 8 aimup. month ... Ri. 9 per month. 

Urban ... 1 Re. ... R<, 6 to7p. month. 

Value of Eiporta ... Estimate £2,000,000... £30,000,000 
Value of Money ... 100 ... 330 

Groai Valae of the 

BarveBta ... Ra. 32,00,00,000 Ba. 2,60,00,00.000 

Fropottion of Beoti 

to harveata ... One-eEghth Oae-tweDty-fiftfa, 

It is impossible to overrate the value of these statistics in 
the present juncture of affairs, when the zemindar is 
accused of having so abused his powers under the Settle- 
ment, to ratireat and evict his tenantry, that it is necessary 
for the State to cancel the Settlement. For practically, that 
is what the Tenancy Bill really does. These simple statis- 
tics show — that the value of money has undergone so vast 
and complele a change in these provinces, that the rupee 
is to-day not worth one-third, probably not one-fourth of its 
exchange value at the time of the Settlement. The popula- 
tion has risen from 25 millions, to between 60 and 70 
millions. The acreage under cultivation &om 30 million^ 
to between 60 and 70 millions. The eiporta from nothing, 
to the vast sum of £30,000,000 sterling a year, and the 
gross value of the horveBte frpm £32,000,000 to not le^s 
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than eight times that amouut, £350,000,000. As every 
one knows, or ought to know by this time, the Land 
Revenue, as it is oalled, was settled by Lord Gorawalltd 
with the zemindar in perpetuity in 1793, at a time when 
every interest eonnected with the soil bad been mined by a, 
century of anarchy, attended and followed by extortion so 
cruel as to make their record the most shameful feature to 
this hour, in the history of our rule. But twenty years 
before this unwise and ruinous Settlement was made, tha 
provinces had been desolated by a famine (1770), the 
memory of which is still fresh in the miuds of the people, 
for the horrors with which it was accompanied. Had Lord 
Comwallis but stayed his hand fbr a few years, he would 
have seen the provinces rapidly recovering their ibrmec 
position, under the psacafiil rule established by ns therein. 
Iristead of this, the fatal error was made of selecting the very 
periodof the deepest depression ever known therein, to 
effect a Permanent Settlement of the State demand upoa 
the land, in money. Had but the wisdom been given to 
him, to settle the State 'share in the produce' permanently 
iA one-sixth of the gross harvest, leaving its commutatioa 
Into money rates to periodical adjustment thereafter, as 
was done by the great Hindoo Minister (Todur Mull) 
under Akbar, the aesessoients upon the zemindar would 
have risen pari ^iMH*, or nearly so, with the change in the 
Value of money. Omitting to do this, the whole Land re- 
venue was abandoned to the zemindar, at a fixed charge of 
iesB than three orores a year, while the zemindar in his turn 
has asserted his rights so apathetically, or with such 
timidity, that instead of the rental representing to-day as 
it ought to do, one-fourth to one-sixth of the produce, it is 
doubtful if it represents even one-twenty -fifth. Low 
tentals are the parent of two very serious evils ; they lead 
either to the most careless husbandry, as was remarked by 
Arthur Young in his famous Tour, or inevitably beget 
the practice of sab-letting, with its attendant evils of 
middlemen, and eventual rack-rent. All three processes 
have been vigorously going on in these provinces since the 
Settlement. The zemindar has oareleraly siA>-let to the 
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putnidar, and the putnidar to men below him, until we 
have a mara of middlemen tenare-holdets to deal with, who 
would neTer have come into existence at all, had the 
zemindar but wisely enhanced his rentals as money changed 
in value, or as the aoreoge under tillage became widened 
by the growth of the population. The lemindar's sin has 
been his oareless neglect of hia own interests, by which the 
interests of the Commuiwealth have suffered, from their 
intimate association with hia own. Every excuse however, 
is to be made for him. The Settlement from the very first, 
made him the butt of every shaft of envy and ill-will. 
Landlords as a class are unpopular everywhere and always, 
and there can be no doubt whatever, t^at it has been the 
odium incident to every attempt to enhance rent, that baa 
made bo many of the class sub-let their lands, and the 
whole body of them show a timidity in the assertion 
of their rights, that has produced nothing but mischief 
Had this miserable Settlement never been made, it is as 
dear as the noon-day sun, that Bengal might have yielded 
the State a revenue of £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 sterling 
a year fixim the land alone {kiirct}), while the zemindar ia 
ignorantly denoimced as rack-renting the soil, by an exaction 
of less than half that amount. 

This protracted oontrorersy over the Bent Bill, and the 
endless discussion that its successors have produced, pro- 
mise this one good to us ; namely, that the true situation 
of aEfairs will at last be understood. To legislate aa we are 
now attempting to do, upon the assumption that the ryot is- 
rackrented, is to act upon the grossest delusion a legislsr 
tive body ever entert^ned. The legislation really required 
is the l^slation that was unconditionally, and constantly 
promised, before these Bills were ever thought of. Every 
public interest demands that the zemindar should have 
proper legal &oilities given to him, for recovering his 
rents as summarily as we make him pay the ' assessments ' 
upon him, and for enhancing those rents moderately, and 
in fair proportion to the rise in the value of the land, and 
its production. It is an act of grievous wrong to the 
Mmindar, that these facilities have been withheld bo long, 
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wh3e the reward of Ms past moderation, or timidity, is 
that we are now legislating to deprire him of the simplest 
rights which the Settlement oonferred upon him. We may 
conceal the fact from ourselves, if we ohooee to do so, but 
no honest man can view the I^slation that is being at* 
tempted, but as a oanoelment of the Settlement, in 
the midst of profiise assurances that we do not dream of 
doing so. Onr covirse is of a piece with our whole legisla- 
tion towards the land, ever sinoe we oame into possession 
of its rule, and with it of that wonderful inheritance of the 
khiraj, bequeathed to us by our Ucgul predeoessors. 

The wisest course probably, which the Goverament 
could take, in the present position of affturs, would be to 
make some arrangement with the zemindar, for the open 
abandonment of the Settlement, and the re-transfer to the 
State, of the property so fatally alienated firom the State 
under the Regulations of 1793. What is not to be endured, 
is the high-handed repudiation and cancelment of the 
engagement under pretences of respecting it, and of merely 
re-adjusting the relations of the zemindar with his ryots. 
- The legislation to which the Govemment is committed, 
means confiscation pure and simple, as the zemindar de< 
olares it to be. If it is not, why do wo so carefully refuse 
to refer the issue to an impartial tribunal t Let H. M. 
Judges bo asked, whether this legislation respects the 
Settlement, or destroys it. So afSictod are we with that 
deadly ' sincere-insincerity' which characterizes tiie age, 
that we protest b^ore Heaven we are respecting the 
Settlement, and intend to respect it, while avoiding with 
the utmost oare, every suggestion that the charge should lie 
brought to an issue, before men who are not to be blinded 
by the pretences of oar self-lova If this l^islation does 
not subvert the Settlement, let the fact be shown clearly 
before the world, by permitting the zemindar to appear by 
Counsel before the Select Committee, or far Itetter, liefbre 
her Uajest/s Judge& The truth ia, that the violation ia 
gross, palpable, and undeniable. We are going to take 
back by force in 1884, a property that we forced the 
iemindar to buy in 1793, and bo little mindful are we oC 
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tlie repiltation of the nation for good faith, in these days, 
that a oourse is being boldly adopted by as, that no one has 
ever ventured to suggest in a whisper, until now. We do 
^ parties to this legislation the jiistioe to allow, that its 
real oharaoter was not diseemed by its authors, nor by its 
promoters, until very lately. I^ght is at last breaking 
upon the subjeot, and there are two oourses before us. 
The only safe, houorable, and wise course, is to admit the 
error that has been made, and to abandon the present line 
sf legislation, and make a fresh start altogether. If the 
Qovernment has but the moral courage to do this, there 
will be no difficulty, in tits light whioh these long dis- 
cussions have shed upon the aubjeot, in framing a fiiU that 
vill bejust both to the Eomindar and to the ryot, carefully 
avoiding to touoh any fact of their relations whatever, th^ 
does not really caU tor legislation. The present measure 
attempts fifty times too much. Instead of being carefully 
re^ricted to the plain wants of the people, it is an attempt 
to construct a new set of relations, usages, customs, 
and rights altogether. It abolishes wholesale, what the 
people wish to retain, and forces upon them regulations, . 
that t^ey will never conform t<^ but under oompulsion. 

It is because of this, that we declare the measure to be 
very wantonness itself What wise Legislature ever moves ia 
ttiis rash way in advance i^tjie people, forcing upon them 
r^ulations that they do not desire, and abolishing innu- 
merable customs, usages, and rights to whioh they oting 1 If 
Lord Ddpf&rin is wise, he will refuse to let the measure 
advance a step further, until he has acquainted himself 
folly, with the true position in which matters stand. 

Ur. Colebrooke tells us, that former computations as to the 
population of the three proviocee, had carried the number 
to eleven miUiouB, but tliat an official enquiry instituted 
in 1789, four years before the date of the Settlement, had 
rused the estimate to twenty-two millions. Sir William 
Jones hinted at the higher estimate of twenty-four millions, 
while Mr. Colebrooke's own enquiries and deductions, led 
bim to the conclusion that the population might be regard- 
ed with some confidence, as approximating to twenty: 
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seven millionB ; but this estimate included the province of 
Benarea (p. 10.) The estimate was not baattly adopted, bat 
rests, as the reader will find, upcxi observations as minute 
as it was periiaps possible to make, Ed the absence of a 
regular oensus. On the priudple which the author finalty 
adopted, the pt^ulation of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa m.ust 
have been about twenty-five milKous, wbea the Settlemeot 
was made {p. 11.) 

In Mr. O'Kinealy'a note upon the Rent Bill, wHoIi wo 
have quoted above, it will be seen that be estimates two- 
thirds of the provinces to have been under euttivation at 
the time of the Settlement, and the remainiug one-third to 
have been waste. We long sinoa stated our conviction in 
the Statesman, that these proportions ought to be reversed, 
and we have now the authority of Mr. Oolebrooeb for say- 
ing so. He estimates ' one-third only to have been under 
tillage' at the time, excluding lays or fallows (p. 17.) 
The reader will weigh for himsolf, the reasons wluob Mr. 
Colebrooke advances, in every case, for the estimates at 
which he arrives, and it ia impossible we say, to exaggerate 
the value of these estimates, rescued by us so opportunely 
from oblivion, in the present grave juncture of afikirs. Ia 
direct disproof of the many rash assertions that have been 
made by the framers and apologists of the new measure, 
we have the clear and distinct testimony of the author to 
the following facts : 

That the general rates of rental in the provinces at the 
time of the Settlement, varied from one-third of the gross 
produce to nine-sixteenths (p. 35.) 

That the pergunnah rates, as they were called, had long 
been lost, or become obsolete, and that the zemindar exacted 
whatever rental he was able to collect (p. 39). 

That tenant right in any form, was unknown in the pro- 
vinces, and that the utmost confusion prevailed everywhere, 
as to the terms on which the ryot held his lands (pp. 
39, 46, 47.) 

That the zemindar it was who fixed the rental, and that 
he did sa annually, with due regard to seasons (pp. 44, 52). 
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llat the evil of sab-Iettiog existed, but waa not 
recognized as a legal right (p. 42). 

We might go on to show that almost every oonteation 
put forwBxd by ttie authors of this new and most dangerouB 
legialation, is directly negatived by the essay; but we have 
said enough. The opportune recovery of the treatise 
ought to put an end at once to the pretence that the 
legislation which is now contemplated, is simply a return 
to the condition of things that prevailed at the time of the 
Settlement With an authority that cannot Iw gunsaid, 
it shows that condition of things to have been wholly mis- 
apprehended, by the framers of the measure. 



H. KNIGHT. 



" SttUaman and Friend of Tndia " Office, 
Calcutta, Oxcbmber 1881. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Gen&'al Aspect of Bengal. — Its Climate, Soil, 
and Inhabitants. 

THB regions, immediateij governed by the Presidency of 
Fort William, comprehend the whole Subaa of Bei^al 
and Sihar; a part of the adjoining Subas of llahabad,* 
Oreaa,t and Berar, } and some tracts of country which bad 
maintained their independence, even in the moatflonrish- 
ing period of the Moghul Empire. But these are inferior, 
both in extent and in value, to the province of Bengal ; 
and for this reason, when we use that name, without any 
express limitation, we mean all the provinces over which 
Great Britaiu exercises avowed sovereignty, committed 
to the immediate administration of a council at Calcutta. 

Tlie first aspect of Bengal auggeats for this kingdom the 
deaignation of a champaign country. The elevated tracts, 
which it does contain, are considered to be only an excep- 
tion to the general uniformity ; and the inundation, which 
annually takes place in the regions watered by the nume- 
rous mouths of the Ganges, seems the consequence of a 
gradual descent, and does not any farther invalidate the 
notion of a general level But the physical divisions of 
Bengal will not be inaccurate, if these distinctiona be re- 
ceived as characters, instead of exceptions. The sacred 
GaugesflowB to the aea through a champugn country limited 

* Ueuaree ia in Suba Ilahabod. 

t A part odI; of UrsM ia inclnded in the British dominioaa. 

t I'arl of tba diatricts of Ramgerh, ftc, ia ia Saba Berar. 

g Mostly OD the uocCtaBu froQtier, vis., port of MoruQg caaqusT- 
ed ia the middle of the present century ; and Coooh, and other 
proviaoee, which liave become tributary aince the Engliah acqiiiied 
Iheir present iuflueuce in Ben^ikl. 
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lyy cTiains of moantajDs, and by elevated tracts, which Ben- 
gal touches, and ou which it even encroaches in many 
placcB. The principal stream of the Ganges, losing its 
sanctity after eeadiag a hallowed branch* towards the 
sea, innndatee, in its subsequent progress, the tractsf 
through which it flows. This portion of Bengal, not in- 
considerable in its ana, is the most valuable for its produce 
and mannfactnres. The elevated tract, occupying the 
south-west angle of this province, is not only inferior in ex- 
tent, but is of less note in the views of commerce or fin- 
ance. Engagit^ little attention from the political observer, 
it might yield ite place in the physical divisi ons of Bengal, 
to a distinction founded on the characteristic produce of 
different parts of the champaign country. Rice, which is 
luxuriant in the tract of inundation, thrives in all the 
southern districts ; but, in the ascent of the Ganges, it is 
observed gradually to jieid the iirst place in husbandry to 
wheat and barley. The mulberry, acclimated in the middle 
provinces of Bengal, shows a better defined limit where it 
meets the culture of the poppy, which is peculiar to the 
northern and western provinces. This distinction is not 
insignificBnt, though it do not extend to many productions. 
Sugar and Indigo are common to the whole champaign, and 



• The Bhagirat'bi, c 

tThe tract of aouual iouadatioa (for which Me thematwla 
Benoel's Atlaa) ww antieotly catted Beng ; wlienne, probal>ty, 
tiie name of BeDKal is derived. The upper parts oE BengAl proper, 
which are not liable to ioandatioo, were catted Bareudni, and 
are mostly north of the Ganges. On the Weat of tha 
Bhagirat'hi were Uttei-rari and Dacahin-rari. The eaat of tlis 
asme river waa Bhagre. Other diitricta are also included id Ben- 
gul, as Anga, Saublrt, Chaura, Ualavaria, Mala, Ganra ; aad, in 
Bihar, are faaod Magidha, Naipnra, Mlt'hila, or Tirabhncti, 
Betrapa, and many others. Tltese numea ara yet nnforgotten, and 
are evan more familiar to the Bengalese than the sub-diviaioai of 
the 3uba into Sircars, oa formad aadar the Moghul govemmeat 
and aa still preserved in offieial doonmenbs. The present geogm^ 
phy atMnda to the limits of jariadiotioas &aaording to the diflareut 
syntems which have been adopted for the Adminislration of 
Bengal, They have undergone freqaent altamtiooa from the 
Cbaolas of Jaafer Khan to the present Zilu. 
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BO are ooEirse cloths ; coarse, at least, when oontraated witii 
the more delicate fabrics of the tract subject to the annual 
hiuadation. 

The distinction, nhiobwaa first noticed, is not inconais'' 
t«Qt with one remarked bj the Hindus themaeWes. In their 
opinion, the resort of the Antelope sanctifies the countries 
graced by his presence, while his absepoe degrades the re- 
gions which he avoids. This seems more connected with 
physical obseFT&tion than with populu: prejudice. The 
wide and open range, in which the Antelope delights, is 
equally denied bj the forests o! the mountains and by the 
inundation of the feoa. 

Gec^rapbical divisions may be likewise described, which 
shall be ctmsiatent with sensible diSerences of climnte with- 
in the limits of this proyince. The periodical winds, that 
prevail in the Bay of Bengal, esteud their influence over 
the flat country until tbey are diverted by chains of 
mouutfuns into another direction, nearly correapondentt 
however with the course- (^ the Gauges. Northerly 
and southerly winds blow, alternately, during unequal 
portions of the year, over that part of the province 
which foces the head of the bay. The northerly winct 
prevails during the cold season, a southerly one during 
the hot ; but the periock of their change seems to be- 
earlier on the eaetem side of the Delta of the Gftngea tham 
on the west ; oorreaponding herein with- a similar diffdrenoe- 
intheperiodictJ winds on- the respective shores of the bay. 
The seasons of Bengal conform- nearly with these changes- 
of the prevailing winds. They are commonly distinguish- 
ed by the terms of cold, hot, and rainy ; but the natives 
on the result of closer observation, subdivide them, and 
reckon six seasons, each containing two months. 

The spring and the dry season occupy four months; 
during which the heat progressive^ increases until it 
becwnes almost intolerable even to the natives themselves. 
In the middle parts of Bengal, however, the extreme sultri- 
ness of the weather is moderated by occasional thunder 
storms, accompauiad by vmu or hail) and driven by sudden 
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gusta ofnorth-weat wind. In the eastern districts, milder 
Bhowers of rain are still more frequent, and refresh the 
heated atmosphere. But, in Bihar, and in districts con- 
tiguous to it, a parehing wind from the westward prevails 
during a large portion of the hot season. It hiows with 
great Btrei^h during the day, but la commonly succeeded 
at night by a cool breeze in the contrary direction; and 
it sometimes ceases for daya or weeks, giving way to 
easterly gales. Beyond the limits of Bibar, the parching 
winds are still more prevalent; refreshing breezes, or cool- 
ing showers of rain and hail more rare. 

At length the acorohed iubabitanta are relieved by the 
rainy season, which, in general, commences nearly at the 
same time throughout the whole proviuce. During the 
two first months, according to the usual course of seasons, 
the rain is heavy and continual; in this period an intermis- 
sion of many successive days is rare, and the rain pours 
with such force and oontiQuauce, that three, four, and even 
£ve, tnohes (^ water have fallen in a single day. In the 
two subsequent months, £he intermisaions are more fre- 
quent and of longer duration ; and the heat and closeness 
of the weather has entitled this season to the name of 
sultry. The rivers, and the Gauges especially, which bad 
begun to rise even before th* commencement of the 
rainy season, oontinue to increase during the two first 
months of it, and the Ganges reaches its greatest height in 
the third. By this time all the rivers of Bengal are awoln, 
and the Delta of the Ganges is overflowed ; other portions 
of Bengal are indeed exempted from annual iuundation ■ 
but they sometimes experience it, as a calamity, in years 
when a sudden and uncommon fall of rain swells the rivers 
beyond the level which they usually attain. This tempo- 
raiy variation in the quantity of water does not much aETect 
the general average of the year : for, the annual fall of 
rain, in the lower parts of Bengal, is seldom short of seven- 
ty inches and as seldom exceeds eighty. 

At the appixrach of winter, the rivers begin to decrease, 
showers cease to fall, and the inundation gradually drains 
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off or evaporatea. Fogs, the natural consequence of such 
evaporation in cold vreather, are frequent in most parts of 
Bengal proper. Dev, at this season, is every where abun- 
dant and penetrating; and in the higher latitudes of 
India, as well as in the mountainous tracts of it, froat and 
extreme cold are experienced. Even in the flat country, 
ice is obtained by tho simple artifice of assisting evapora- 
tion in porous vessels, although the atmosphere be muoh 
warmer than the freezing temperature; and a blighting frost 
is sometimes deplored in Bihar and Benarea. The natives 
do therefore not improperly distinguish tho winter into two 
seasons, the frosty and the dewy. It must, however, be 
remarked, that dews are copious in Bengal throughout the 
whole winter, and greatly assist vegetation, affording near- 
ly as much moisture as corn requires in a soil so loose, 
though retentive, as that whioh is most prevslent through- 
out the province. 

The general soil of Bengal is olay, with a considerable 
proportion of silicions sand, fertilised by various salts, and 
by decayed substanoes, animal and vegetable. In the flat 
«ouutry, sand is every where the basis of this stratum of 
productive earth ; it indicates au acoessioa of soil on land 
whioh has been gained by the dereliotion of water. The 
progresa of this operation of nature presents itself to the 
view in the deviations of the great rivers of Bengal, where 
changes ^e often sudden and their datea remembered. A 
period of thirty years scarcely covers the barren sand with 
soil sufficient to fit it for rewarding the labours of the hus. 
bandman ; the lapse of a century does not remove it half a 
span from the surface. In tracts, which are annually inun- 
dated, the progress is more rapid; and that for, obvious* 
reasons, which equally explain why such tracts exhibit a 
greater depth of productive soiland a larger proportion of clay 
than other regions. A compound of calcareous andsilicioua . 

* The wAter of iaDadabioQ, huviug dissolved olay, depoaita it in 
the prugreu of evaporation. But rouniag water depoaiu loud, and 
keepi the olay, oaloKaoul salta, and othti fertilitiug labataniiM 
■uipended. 
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earth Msumea, in raany places, a firm teitnre, and forma » 
Btoaa named Kirnkur.* la some parts, iron ore enters into 
the composition, and gives it a stilt firmer texture. A si- 
milar accretion of sand and clay bears the- same- appella- 
tion. Silioious stones of various kinds which have fallen 
from the hiUs, chequer the coutiguoua plains, and form 
one more exception to generst uniformity. If the variable 
proportions of clay and sand, and the circumstances of fre- 
quent alterations in the channels of rivers, be considered 
great inequality of soil may be expected, though it be 
composed of few subatancea. 

In bis progress through Bengal, the traveller will not- 
oonlinehimfletf to remark the natural diversity in the as- 
pect of the country, but will compare the neat habitations 
of the peasants, who reside in hilly regions, with the . 
wretched huts of thoae who tababit the plain; and the con- 
trast may suggest a reflection, how little the richest pro- 
dactions and most thriving manufacturers oontrihute tO' 
the general comfort'of the people at large. 

In the tract of annual inundation, insulated habitationa, 
and fields raised considerably above the level of the conn-. 
try, exhibit the effects, of patie&t industry. lathe sama 
tract, during the season of rain, a scene presents itself, in- 
teresting by its novelty : a navigation oyer fields snbmergedr 
to a considerable depth, while the ears of rice float on. the 
surface ; stupendous dikes, not altogethw preventing inun- 
dation, but checking itsaudden excesses; the peasants re- 
pairing to the market, or even to the field, on. embarkations, 
accompanied by their famiLea and domestic animals, from 
an apprehension that the water might rise suddenly and 
drown their children and cattle in the absence of theic 
boats. This practice suggeata an alarming notion o£ 
threatening inundation. And, when we pass the peasaut'» 
habitation and observe the level of the flood reaching to thar 
height of the artificial mound on which his house is built, 

* One hundred pacta of Kunkur bars been loitud to coataia 
torty psrta of air, fortf-oDB oF calcaregua eoitb, ■ixteen^oC.iiliaiaua 
earth, and threa of oalz of irooi 
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bis precaution appears far from superfluous. In the dry 
seaaoii, temporary habitations for the huabandm&Q, ia the 
midst of aa extensive plain, which had lately been sub- 
merged, form a aontrast to the general practice of the 
peasants uniting in villages and cultivatiug indisorimi- 
nately the adjoining lands. 

If diked to oheok the inundation show an attention to 
improvement, reservoirs and dams, constructed for irriga- 
tion in the champaign oountry, are equally a proof of 
some attention to that object, while wells for watering the 
fields offer a pleasing specimen of industry iu the western 
provincea But, if something occur to extort applause, the 
most desultory observation will notice more to censure. 
The aaserabkge of peasants in villages, their smalt farms, 
and the want of enclosures, bar all great improvements 
in husbandry. It is true, that, iu a country infested by 
tigers, solitary dwellings, and unattended cattle would bo 
insecure ; but no apology can be offered for tbe peasants 
indifferencly quilting the plough to use the loom, and tlie 
loom to resume the plough. Industry cannot be worse 
directed. Yet this practice is no where more prevalent 
than in tbe richest provinces. 

Picturesque beauties, unknown to level countries, are 
not more remarkable in the elevated tracts than the 
characteristic features of a race of people distinct from tbe 
inhabitants of the plain. Beyond Bengal the natives of 
the northern mountains, betray by their features, a Tartar 
origin ; descending to more fertile regions in the plains, 
which skirt the mountains, they people the northern boun- 
dary of Bengal On the eastern hills, and in the adjacent 
plains, the peculiar features of the inhabitants declare 
with equal certainty a distinct origin ; and the elevated 
tract, which Bengal comprises on the west, is peopled from 
a stock obviously distinct, or rather by several races of 
mountaineers, the probable aborigines of the country.* In 

* Tbe moudlaiiieerB are most BTidenUy itiBtinguiEhed by 
religiou, cliar&cter, laogasge, aad manDsre, u well aa by tbeit 
feataies, from the Hindu nation. Under vacl 
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tho miiod population of the middle proTincoa, the observot 
readily diutinguiahes the Hindus from tho Uuhamiuedaas. 
Among the latter, he disoriminateB the Moghul, 
the Afghan, and their immediate descendants from the 
naturalieod Muselman ; among the former, be reoogaiaea 
tho peculiar traits of a Bengalese, oontraated with those of 
the Hindustani. Foreign commerce has increased the 
diversity, by the resort wbich it has attracted from al- 
most eveiy nation of Europe and Asia. But adding little 
to useful population, it permits us to describe Bengal as 
peopled by Hindos and Muhammedans. Let us attempt 
to estimate this population. 

they people that vMt mo antftinous tract nbiob ocaupios tlie centre 
of Indift, and Bame tribei of them h&ve uot yet emerged from the 
iMivage elate. They ore perhaps aborigines, driven miiiiy agei 
ago from the plains of Hiadaataa by the Hindu coloaUtB ; but 
even deaolate forests, an angratefal soil, diffioult roads, and a 
noxiODS cllmtite, do not presecva to them the unmolested posaes- 
sion of the dreary region to which they bave retired. Hindus, 
aud even Mueetmans, may be now found iutenperaed anonggt 
them. Xt should b«, however, noticed, tliitt these mouutaineera, 
111 thu pro)jriie8 of civiliiiatioQ, do oftua adopt tbo manners, and, 
iu tin», I'lnbraee the ielif(iou, and awumu (be name, of Hludus. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Population. 

TN India, no^ bills of mortality, nor registers of birttiB, 
■^ maniBges and buriahir afford data for calculation. 
The argumonts, by whiob wo are convinced of the great 
^pula4iion of Bengal^ arise from, the results of vurious 
Bpeculationa, audaroBO- connected with other topics, that, 
in:BtatiDg them, we must takea general'Viewof the whole 
subject which we propose to - examine. 

The iuhabitanta of.'Bongal are' certainly numsrouB in 
{iroportion to the tillage and'. manufaaturerB whioh employ 
Uieir industry. Former computations carried the popula- 
tion.to eleven millions ; and. to themA late publication' 
seems tO' allude, in. meutioniug the number of twenty 
millions, for the inhabitants of the company's territorial 
posBesaions in. India;'* since the population of the British, 
dominions in. the Decon was then estimated at nine 
millions. 

An inquiry, institutedin. 1789, and conducted, chiefly, 
by calling upouthe collectora of diatricts for their opinions : 
on. the population, of their respective juriBdictions, 
fumiBhed grounds for estimatiDg twenty-twof millions in< 
Bengal and Bihar. Sir William Jones has hinted at a 
higher estimate ; and, though he hoB not mentioned the 
grounds of his computation, it may be admitted that he' 
has not) hosarded a va^e and unfounded conjeeture. We 
tiiiukr with him, that twenty-fotir millioiu} is at least the 
present number of the native inhabibintfl of Bengal and 

* Bxcloaive of the aaoMiion of territory obtained dnriog the 
Qovernmeata of Marqnia ConiirsUit knd Uarqnia Welleiley, 
t Qaoted from memory. 
Z Preface to the traoilatlon of Al 8irajji;ah. 
(2) ■ 
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'Bib&r; and we ehall subjoiu arguments which might lead us 
to compute a greater number. We cannot, therefore, hesi- 
tate in stating twenty-seven mUlions for the whole popu- 
lation, including the province of Benares. 

Firit. An actual ascertainment* found 80,914 husband- 
men holdii^ leases, and 22,324 artificers paying 
ground rent, in 2,784 TtllageH f upon 2,631 square 
miles. Allowing five to a family, this gives more 
than 203 to a square mile ; and, for the whole of the 
Dewanl provinces, at that proportion, it gives a popula- 
tion of 30,291,051 ; or including Benares, 32,987,500; 
since the area of Bengal and Bihar is 149,217 square miles, 
and, with Benares, not less than 162,500. 

The district, in which this ascertainment was made, 
is not among the most populous, but is more so than the 
generality of districts. In some parts of Bengal, vast 
tracts of land are almost wholly waste : if a fourth of 
the area were excluded for this cause, the ratio of the popu- 
lation to the square mUe, resulting from an ascertainment 

* The reanlt of an offiohil inquiry in the provboe of Faiioya, 
t Maqkm. By tbls term is meant the Uud attsohed to a Tillage 
not merely thedteoE bnildiagi. It ttitweit to the word puiah 
more nearly thaa to any other English term ; toe, Beveral vjllagee 
or hamlets may stand In the came Manza ; and, on the contrary 
the same town will ■ometimeBiDctnde aevenl Maazas. The com- 
mon aizo of them may be judged from the aicertainment of 2I,09fi 
Manzas on 18,028 sqaare mllea. Eitlmnt«a have bean attempted 
trom the number of Inhabitants found in a few villages, dednoicg 
thenoe an argument applicable to the whole number of Mauzas, 
Sueh inquiries have bean too limited to aSord sufficient grounds 
for an aocnrate e«tlmate ; bat the results, whieh have come to oar 
tcuowledge, exhibit 179 Inhabitants in eaah village, viz., 02 malea 
uid 87 females. The whole number of Mauos in Bengal and 
Bihar ii not less than 180,000. If (here be 1 ,35,000 inhabited viilages, 
the population should axaeed twenty-four millions, azclasive of 
the iDhabitanta of cities and large towns. We appeal to the 
recoUectioo of every person, who has traversed the populous 
parts of Bengal, whether every village do not swarm with idIik- 
bitanta T nhetbec every plain be not crowded with villages F and 
whether every street oe aot tluooged with passengers i 
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in thiB district here alluded to, might be takou for three- 
fourths of BongoL* 

But it must be remembered, that many and Dumerous 
classes <rf people do not pay rent, nor contribute directly to 
the revenue. Some pFofessions are exempted from ground 
rent, some classes ard excused on account of property, 
others through motives of respect- The teuauts of alie- 
nated estates are not compreheaded in the aecortainments 
above mentioned : yet the free lands are equal to an eighth 
of the whole area of the district alluded to ; and they do 
not bear a less proportion to the assessed lands throughout 
Bengal So city, nor oonsiderablo town,t was included in 
the ascertainment, which for that farther reason, may be 
accounted moderate. Upon the whole we may adhere to 
the average, first suggested, of 200 to a square mile, in dis- 
tricts which are well peopled. 

Second, General measurements are occaaonally under- 
taken for entire pergaoas, and for larger districts. In the 
registers of such surveys, the land in tillage, the spots ap- 
propriated to special purposes, the waste and barren tracts, 
and the ground covered by lakes, are distinguished. Uauy 
such surveys! have been examined, and the following pro- 
portion is grounded on them, after making an allowanoe for 



* On this priuaiple, the populaticm of Bengal, Bihar, and 
' Bewares, miRht be rated at 24,740,000. 

f Bengal and Its dependenelei coutaia five large and m many 
Mnaller oitieB, forty large towna, and a great number of imaller, 
bub uot inconaiderable, towns. 

t For ■peolmens of these aurveya, take the following abatraots 
trDUi teveral perganaa and Sireara Sherifabad, Madarin, Ac., 
meiuured in 178S, and in Siroar Tajpur surveyed iu 17SS : 

WaaCa, but recUimabla, aa well as forest and - 

«terile, lauda ... ... ... 449,986 

Ponda .^ .„ ,„ ... 41,805 

Free lands ... ._ ._ ... 298,275 

Froduotive (Including site of buildhigi) ... 524,009 

Bigaha of 80 cubits sijuaie 1,314,975 
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Bivors andlakefl {e,a eighth) 

Deemed irreolaimable luid barren (asixtii) ... 

Site of tonnfi and villages, highways, .ponds, 

&a, (a twenty-fourth) 
Free lands (aa eighth) 

Liable for RevaiMe, 

'la tillage (three-eighths) 
'<Waste (a sixth) 
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If a fourUi of the «rea oT Boogalln raoloded, as before, for 
itraotB of land nearly or wholly waste, three-eighths of the 
'remainder give 40,703 square miles ; (or omitting Becare^ 
41,967 square miles, equal te 81,248,112 bigahs, ot land 
tilled and liable for reveuue ; if half the fjreelands be oulti- 
Tated, the whole til%e is 94,790,100 bigaha, or 31,335,570 
acres. 

la some districts, an inquiry, undertaken in 1790, ascer- 
tunod the quantity of land tenanted by near seventy thou- 
sand cultivators ; and it gave an average of loss thaa 
eighteen bigahs each in dclval tillage ; for the asoertaia- 
meat comprehends no lays nor fkllews, beeause the 
knsbandmaa p^a rent for no moro - than he really tills 
and sows. At this proportion, the whole quantity of 
94,790,100 bigahs must be used by 5,366,118 tenants ; 
and, adding artificers and manufacturers at the proportion 

FcTgMiBa h) airear Tajpac, msMured in 17S8. 

'V^ube, but recbimablo ... ... ... ]ei,225 

Barren... ... ... ... ... 123,747 

Pouds and roads, &e. ... ... ... 24,122 

FreoLande .,, ... ... ... 143,042 

Cullivatod .'„... ... 301,131 

Total Bigahs 753,267 

ThMs mcwRTementa are eiolnBivc of rivers. 
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suggested by the tiscertainment of 80,914 husbaadmca, 
and 22,334 artifioers, ia the diBtricta above moutioned, we 
have 6,719,035 poraoDB paying laud-reut and groand'reiit. 
If each of these be deemed the head of a family, the popu- 
lation might be SBtimated at 33,595,175. But several 
rents are not unfrequently paid by the same family : foe 
'this reason, the number of huBbaadmea may be thought 
ever-rated ; beoause in the rent-rolls which were abstracted 
tenants, holding land from more than one owner, or pay- 
ing two rente to the same proprietor, must unavoidably 
have stood for two peraoHs. The excesB in the estimate, 
arising from this cause, is perhaps not fully balanced by 
the various classes which do not contribute directly to the 
xeutaL* 

Third. Remains to compare the estimated population 
■with the consumption. The food of an Indiau is very aim. 
«le ; the diet of one is that of millions, niimely, rioe, witU 
split pulse and salt to relieve its insipjdity. Two and a 
half ounces of salt, two pounds of split pulse, and eiglkt 
pounds of rice, form the usual daily consumption of a 
family of five persons in easy ciroumstanoes. Or, accord- 
ing to another estimate, four mans of rice, one man of split 
pulse, and two and a half sers of salt, suffice for the 
monthly consumption of a family of sis persons, consisting 
■ of two men, as many women, and the same number of chil- 
dren. Whence wo deduce, for the average consumption of 
«att in a year, live sers, or ten pounds a head, according to 
«ither estimate ; or admitting a chatac a day for four per- 
sons, as is estimated where salt b moderately cheap, the 
annual consumption of each parson is a little more 
than live and a half sers, but less tban twelva 
pounds. 

The annual sales (^ salt, under the monopoly c€ that 
article by government, exceeded 35,00,000 mans, on an 
average of HvB years ending in 1793, The quantity, and 

* The game objeotioiM occur ■gaimt an eslimate louDded on the 

average renta of teiuuita. 
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the price for nhioh it has been sold, have since been muck 
increaBeil, aad it ia oertaiu that no precautions can entirely 
prevent Bmu^ling. The exports from Beugal iato ABsaai 
and other contiguous oountriea, though not inconsiderable, 
are probabl}* balanced by the contraband trade and by the 
illegal manufacture of impure salt obtained from ashes and 
the mother of nitre. These impure sorts which 
are deemed salutary and e?en necessary for cattle, 
though not equally so for men, were often employed by 
retailers iu adulterating seosalt, and were also voluntarily 
consumed by the poor ; probably they still are ho, in some 
degree, though leas than heretofore. The quantity of salt, 
consumed in Bei^alond Bihar, certainly exceods 40,00,000 
mans ;* exclusive of Benares, the oomsumption of which is 
supplied by its own manufacture, joined with importations 
from Sombher and other places. That quantity, compared 
with a supposed population of thirty millions of people, 
would indicate an annual consumption of nearly eleven 
pounds a head ; but, if we suppose the population not to 
exceed twenty-four mtllious, we must then rate the average 
'consumption of salt so high as fourteen pounds, which 
exceeds all cxperienoe in India, even where salt is 
cheapest, f 

From what has been stated as the daily consumption of 
a family, an average of nine mans a head may be deduced 
for the annual consumption of grain. The use of wheat 
and barley, iu some proviuce% does not materially affect 

• lor a molt annjtTeliennK table of (As Aiini, leeighlt, and 
fMoturu, of iiulia, lite reuder U referrid to page 49 of tile /liiatir. 
Setitter for 18M, under the litlt of home-inUlUsenee. 

f In France, whils tha Oabelle wm in force, the aonual con- 
sumption of each peraou was ratimBted at nine ponnda aud 
ODB-BJxth, wliBieult wuBoldat 621ivrea for theqninUI (lOOIb.); 
eleven pound* aad three-quartera, where it waa Boldat33J ; 
loutteen paunila, where It waa sold at 2'li ; and, perhaps, 
eightaea pound* In diatrlota in which salt paid a moderate 
duty. See Neoke;, De 1' AdninialratiDn dea Fiuanoea, tome 
S, p. 12. The French pound was acmewhat greater than tha 
Eugliah avoirdapoig. 
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the calculation;* but millet, and other smalt grains, 
(which coDstitnto the prinoipol food of the poor, and whioh 
are not eqoally nourishing with vhite corn,) will inoreafie 
the nver&ge. 

Several aorts of pulse are raised for cattle, but bear a 
small proportion to the general tillage ; for the cattle are 
mostly supported on pastures, or on chaff and straw. Com 
is imported from several of the countries which border on 
Bengal ; but the exportation exceeds the import ; we 
therefore estimate the produce, consumed by 30,000,000 of 
persons, at 270 millions of mans, or at 300 millions, after 
addii^ grain consumed by cattle : to this again add a 
serenth for seed, and the whole produce in grain will be 
342,857,140 mans ; a very moderate produce from tillage 
estimated at 94,790,100 bigahs. 

But the Indian husbandry miiii^ in the same field com 
and other articles of a very difTerent nature, every object 
must be included in the computation to compare the 
produce with the quantity of land ; and, for that purpose, 
the grain must be stated at its money-value. This we 
take from the average of many inquiries (in the oourse of 
which the cheapest and dearest prorinaes have been com- 
pared) at the following rates : — 

Man*. Ei^ycu. 

150,000,000 of rioe, wheat, and barley, at 

12 annas ; . . 112,500,000 

60,000,000 miliet,&o.,at8amiaB 30,000,000 

90,000,000 pulse, at 10 auuas ..,,.. 56,250,000 

198,760,000 
Seed reserved for the following season, 
43,000,000 mans 28,380,000 

227,130,000 

Oilseeds 12,000,000 

Sugar, tobacco, cotton, &o 70,000,000 

Sundries , 20,000,000 

QroBs produce of land, Au^jms ... 329,130,000 

* Four lers of coarse floui' are eitimated for Clie Ually coiuump- 

tioQof a family c^Dtisliug of tix. p«noDti Thh u equal to six 
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In a subBequent inquiry, we shall have occasion bv 
Bbov tLi8 to be moderate in proportiou to- tho expeoBes of 
liuabandry, ot to the aggregate amount of rents for the 
tillage estimated at 9&,004>,00O of bigahs. 

The desultory Bpeeidatiom iit which< we have now in- 
liiilged cannot avail to tfetemoine accuratidy the population 
of those provinces ; but they render it not improbable that 
it has been liHherto mtder-rated. tTndoubtedly it is ade- 
quate to undertake greater tillage and more numerous 
and extensive manubotuTM than now employ the- labour 
of the Asiatic si^jectft of Chreat Britain; but wanting a 
vent for a greater produce, tjtey have no inducement for 
greater exertion of iudustry. If more produce were 
obtained while do ntarkets were- open for the diaposal of 
it, diligence would be unrewarded. The neoesgariea of 
life are eheaft the mode of living simple ; and, though tbe- 
price of labour be low, a subBistenoe may be earned with- 
out the uninterrupted application of industry. Often idle, 
the peasant and manufacturer may- nevertheless Bubaist. 
A few iudividuala miglkt acquire wealth by peculiar exer- 
tion ; but the nation at large otm use uo more labour thaU' 
the demand of the mai^et iB.found to- encouraga* If in- 
dustry be roused, the present popuiaitioD is sufficient to- 
bring into tillage the whole of tho waste lands of Bengal 
and Bihar j and, in moat district^ improvement maybe 
expected, whenever new channels^ of trade are opened to 
take off more w ttew produce Of this we are convinced : 
aware, however, that the culture does require considerable 

nana of flour »aDiMll; [or each peraoa ; or nearly raven mans of' 
wheat. The oontamption of barley ig reokonedot very litUe more. 
The practice of throwing away the water. In whioh: rioe has heen- 
tioilad, acoounta for the greater coQBnmptiOD of rice oompared with 

that of wheat and barley. 

In Englnnd, a quarter of wheat is reckoned sMfGoient for the 
annoal food of a miui ; and the whole quantity of bread-oorq, 
rftiaed in Great Britain, haa been computed) at 14,000,000 quarters. 
Since a q^narter of wheat weigliB, on an average, alKmt ^SO poiindd,. 
that estimate doea uot materially disagi-ee with ours. 

" This wm thecate in Fi-ance shorlli/ preceding the revo'.utwn 
dfid perhapi in part aae'erated (Aol miliulrqphe. 
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labour ; for, in the commoa huBbandrf , tlie land yields 
Beveral crops within the year. But needing no pianure, 
ezoept for gome articles, (and manured - for these without 
labonr or espense,) the same quantity of land should 
employ fewer hands in Bengal than in Kngland, sinoe the 
labours of the husbandman suffer less interruption &om 
the inolemenoy of seasons.* The improvements, wbioh 
are to be expected from a better and more diligent hus- 
bandly, may be appreciated after reviewing the present 
system of agriculture. 

We must here pause to remark, that the revenue mostly 
follows a proportion to the area of tbe districts, as may 
be shown by a comparison of the area with the revenue 
oollected in 1784; which distant period is taken, because 
districts have ainoe been new modelled, and their area 
under late dtatributions is not ascertained. 

- It hu beea eatinuiUd, that theraare 40,000,000 of oultirated 
Bcrea ia Qreat Britain, probably inalading meadawi, If this 
computation bs acoarate, two-thirds of th« area ol Great Britain 
are produotive. We eeti[nata one-third oolj' of Bengal and Khar 
tobe tilled, but Siia is esolosivB of paaturage and lays or tallows. 
In EogUud, it shoold seam, there are four urei of arable and 
meadow land for avery iuhsbitaut ; in Bengal, little more than one 
acre of tilled ground tor every parson. The preisnt populaUon 
then, i* fully adequate to the cultivaUon of all land that is now 
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The cultivated lauds, iu the troots wbicb are here 
considered as nearly waste, are folly equalled by the waste 
lands in districts stated by us as well cultivated ; hence 
the argument on whioh a fourth of the area bos been 
excluded as desolate. The average of revenue on the 
whole area iB, 'in current rupiyas, 1S4 per square mile, on 
three-fourths, which axe well cultivated, it is 246 per 
square mile. The revenue of most distriots, compared 
with their area, fells between those limits. Ko Ascertain- 
ments have been admitted in the preceding computations, 
but those obtained within the districts morlu-d *, where 
the revenue was, in 1784, nearly 200 current rupiyas per 
square mile : this oiroumstance shows . theja to be in a 
middle class, between the depopulated and waste and the 
populous and highly cultivated, provinces ; between the 
very cheap and very dear districts. 

In the present distribution of districts, the dearest and 
most productive are Berdwan, 24-Pergana8, Nediya, and 
the town of Calcutta ; the cheapest and least productive 
are Eamgorh, Silhet^ Cuchbihar, and Tripura. We use no 
information from those, in computing the prime cost of 
productions and the price of labour. 
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CHAPTER III. 



rpHE regular 8ucces»on of periodical rains, followed by 
-*- a mild winter, which is almost universnlly exempt 
from frost and nearly as free from rain, and this succeeded 
by great heat, relVeshed however by occasional showers 
of rain and hail, afibrd its proper season for every pro- 
duction of tropical and temperate climates. Few aro 
altogether unknown to Bengal Those which actually 
engage the industry of the husbandman are numerous 
and varied. Among them, rice is the most important. 
Com, in every country, is the first object of agriculture 
as the principal nDurishment of the inhabitants ; in this, 
where animal-food is seldom used, it is especially im- 
portant. 

The natural Heasons of rice are ascertained from the pro- 
gress of the wild plant. It sows itself in the first month 
of the winter ; vegetates, with the early moisture, at the 
approach of the rains ; ripens during their period ; and 
drops its seed with the commencament of the winter. A 
culture, calculated to conform to this progress, is practised 
in some districts. The rice is sown in low situations, 
when nearly desiccated ; the soil, hardening above the 
seed, gives no passage to early showers ; but the grain 
vegetates at the approach of the rains and ripens in that 
season, earlier or later, according as the field is overflowed 
to a less or to a greater depth. This method is bad, as it 
exposes the seed to ii^uiy during a loi^ period, in which 
it should iremtun inert ; the practice is not frequent. 
Common husbandry sows the rice at the season when it 
should naturally vegetate, to gather a crop in the rains;. 
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it also irithlioIdB seed till tho second month of that season, 
and roups the harTest in <:he beginning of winter. The 
rioeof thia crop h esteemed the best, not being equally 
liable with tbe othor to early decay. In low situatiooB, 
ivhereths [vogress of desiooation is tardy, and on the- 
afaelving banks of lakes, vhioh retain moisture tili tlie re- 
turn of the wet season, a singular cultivation sows rice at 
the end of the rains ; and, by frequent transplanting and 
irrigation, forces it to maturity during the hot season. In- 
situations nearly similar^ tbe husbandman sowsrioe in the 
winter for an early harvest^ obtained by a similar method 
at the commencement of the rains. 

In almost every plant, culturCj in proportion as it Is 
more generally diffused, induces numerous varieties. But 
the several seastuis of cultivation, added to the influence 
of soil and climate^ have multiplied the different 
species of rice to an endless diversity, branching from tbe 
first obvious distinction of awned and awnless rice. The 
several sorts and voirieties, adapted to every circumstanoe 
of soil, climate, and season, might exercise the judgment 
of sagacious cultivators ; the seleotioa of the. most 
suitable kinds is not neglected by the Indian husbandman.. 
There is room, however, for great improvement, from the 
future light to be thrown on this subject by the observa- 
tions of enlightened farmers. ^ 

Other com is more limited in its varieties and ifa seasons.- 
Of wheat and barley, few sorts are distinguished ; they 
are all sown at the commencement of the winter and 
reaped in the ^ring. A great variety of different sorts of 
pulse finds it place in the occupations of husbandry.* 
No season b without ite appropriate species ; but most 
sorts are either sown or reaped in the winter; They con- 
stitute a valuable article in husbandry, because-they thrive 
even on poor soils, and require little culture. Millet, and 

* P^, ohiohea, pidgaon-peai, kidney-bBona, fto. Tbe M>rta 
meet generally onltivftted are Pisnin lativaiii, Cioer arietinnm, 
CytUaB oajan, ErTom biHpsnnum, Latbynig satiTDB, Phagcolns,. 
MU| Mimso wd lobotiu, IJolyolioB buitoraa, &o, 
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other email grainB,* though bearing a very low price oa tbo 
food of the poorest olaaaes, are aot uaimportant ; Boveral 
Borte, leBtrioted to ao particular aeason, and vegetating 
rapidly, are useful, because they occupy au interral after 
a tardy harvest, whioh does not permit the usual coufsb 
of husbandry. Hays, which may be placed in this second 
class of com, is less cultivated in Bengal than in most 
Dountries where it is acclimated, For common food, in- 
ferior to white corn, it has not a preference above miUet to 
oompenaate the great labour of its culture. It ia, however, 
the most general produce of poor soils in hilly countries, 
and is also very generally cultivated in the western pro- 
vinces. 

The universal and vast consumption of vegetable oils ia 
supplied by the extensive cultivation of mustard, linseed, 
sesamum, and palmachristi. The first occupy the winter 
season ; the sesamum ripens in the nuns, or early after 
their dose. 

' Among the moat important of the productions of Bengal 
rich in proportion to the land which they occupy, volua- 
able in commerce and mauulaotures, are tobacco, sugar, 
ind^ cotton, mulberry, and poppy. Most of these require 
land solely appropriated to the respeciiTe culture of each ; 
they would here deserve full notice, tc^ther with some 
other articles, were we not in this place limited to a general 
review of the usual course of husbandry, and of the 
hnplenients and methods whioh it employs. 

The arts and habits of one country elucidate those of 
another. The native of the north may deem everything 
novel in India : but, if he has visited the southern king- 
doms of Europe, he will find much similarity to notice. 
The plough and the spade of Bengal, and the coarse substi- 
tute for the harrow, will remind him of similar imple- 
ments in Spain. Cattle treading out the ooru from the ear, 

* iBdUn millet, panlo, &,d. The mmt oommciii sorts are HoEoua 
^iloatui and sorgbnm, PoniQum Italiuum, and ouather species' 
to which no speoiGa oame lias been yet aHigued, Cyuoauiag 
coracftQiu, Faspalum frameataoeuDi, &o, 
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wiUrovivothowmombraaoeofthe name practice through- 
out the wutb ct Europs, where, «l«o, he 'hu already 
remarked the want ot barns and ot endoeuroe ; the 
di.ui» othorecB for the plough j the bueineu of dommtio' 
Monomy conducted in Ih. open air i and the dany supplied 
by the milk of buifaloeB.*y 

Tlie plough is drawn by a single yoke of oxen, guided by 
the ploughman himself. Two or three pairs of ojou, assign- 
ed to each plough, reheve each other, until the daily task 
be completed. Several ploughs iu suecessiou deepen the 
™ne furrows, or rather scratch the surface; for the imple- 
ment, which is need throughout India, wants a contrivance 
for turning the earth, and the shu-e hsa neither width nor 
depth to stir a new soil A seeoni plenghiug crosses the 
Bret, and a third is sometimes given diagonally to the pre- 
ceding Those frequently repeated, and foUowed by the 
substitute for the harrow, pulverise tbesurf«ai, and prepare 
it for the reception of seed. The Bold must be watched tor 
several dap, after it hsa been Kiwn, to defend it from the 
depredation, of numerous fock. of birds. This ia common. 
1, the occupation of children, st.tion«i to scare the birds 
from the ne.-sown ground. It is also necessary to prolong 
the defence of the held in these district, which are much 
infs.tedh,wadboarn buffaloes, and d.er. Forthi. pur- 
pose a .teg. is erected, and . watchman i. .t.tioned ou it 
^ight to «ire wild animals, should they approach. In 
all districts, may. and some sort, of miUet, when 
nearly arrived at maturity, geueraU, need defence frem the 
depri.tionsotbiri.by day.udof l«go bat, by night 
For this pnrpose ^ » watchman is ptoe dM^uelevged 
' . The B.IWO 1. • eatl.. «1 In""". 1»" " "" •""""! '" f ' 

rd.h.b'lU..l...ll known '•"■•■^--"rMT.h'.t 
nrnncB o£ the speoies, 
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st£^ ; ftftd other expedients, common in all countrieB, are 
likewise resorted to. These expedients add neither to the 
expenflo nor to the toils of huHbandry ;/but the employ- 
ment of wiitchmoii must be- oouutedas some addition to- 
the- labour of agriculture. 

After the plant has riseOj the rapid growth- of weeda 
demands frequent estirpation : particularly during the sea- 
son of rMUS ; Ibr few ind^enons herbs vegetate in the dry 
season, and weeing is.theref<!tre little, if at all, required- 
for plants which are oultivated in the winter and in tha 
spring. Viewing the labours of the weeders, the observer ia. 
not easily reoonoiled to see them sitting to their work. 
The short-handled spud, wbioh they use for a ho^ permits 
no other posture : but, however familiar that may be to the 
Indian, his labour is^ not employed^ to advantage in this 
mode of weeding. 

The siiile (for th« scythe is unknown) reaps every har- 
Test With, this, also.nuichunaecesBary labour is employed; 
■ot merely from the want of a more convenient implement, 
but irom the practice of selecting the ripest plants which 
the Indian, taught by the harvest of difibreut plants ripen- 
ing Bucccsalvefy, eztends to the gathering of a simple crop. 
Yet such, sometimes, are thfl contradictions which custom- 
has eatablished, that wliite the peasant returns fi-equently 
to one field to. gather the plautsas they ripsn, he suffers- 
another to stand long after the greatest part of the crop 
has passed the point of maturity. He justifies hia practice 
upon circumatances which render it unfeasible to enter 
these fields to select the ripe plants without damaging the 
rest, and upon the inferiority of crops which mis with ripe 
com, a conaideraUe proportioa not fully matured Thougli 
his excuse be not groundleas, his loss is considerable, by 
grain dropping before the time of harvest, in ao great a 
quantity, that if the field remains unsown during the fol- 
lowing year, it will nevertheless, afford a crop by no meana 
contemptible.* 

* IiutMioes of Ibis ara freqaeot : the remitrkabte rmalt of ooe 
deserves to be ineuti<»wd. Au early iuuadatiou coveiej a very 
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The pTOctiee of ataoking com, intended to be reserved tot 
BQcd, or for a late sale is very unusual. The husk, which 
covera rice, prraerves it bo perfectly, that, for this gnun, 
the practice would be auperfluouB : and, the maaagemeut 
of rice serving for the type of their whole husbandly, it ia 
neglected by the peasants in keeping other com. A care- 
less pile, wbioh waits the peasant's leisure, to thrash out 
his grain has no defenoe from the inclemencies of tho 
weather. At his oonvenience, the cattle tread out the 
com, or his at&ft thrashes the smaller seeds. The graio is 
winnowed in the wind, and is stored either in jars of un- 
baked earth or in baskets made of twigs or of grass. * 

The want of roads, which indeed conld not possibly be 
constructed to give access to every field in every season, 
does not leave it in the option of the farmer to bring home 
all his harvests by means of cattle ; but the general disuse 
of beaata of burden, in oircumstanoea which would permit 
this mode of transport, is among the facts which show & 
great disproportion between the husbandry andpopulation.t • 

Irrigation is less neglected than facility of transport. 
In the management of forced rice, dams retain the water 

extfiDHive traot of grooud before the rice had been sown ; the land' 
lord remitted the renli, bat claimed the ipentansoai orop, and ha 
proliCted by the aoooinmDdfttiaa ; realuiag from this hurveit « 
grenter ainouiit than that of the renti trhioh be remitted ; although 
la addition to tbe oommon expensei, he was at oonilderable cotit to 
watih the orop, and wm probably dafraaded of a large proportion 
of tbe harvest, 

* Tbe praotioe of ttoring grain In inbterraneona hoards, which 
li Irequ«ai in Benarei and in the western provinaet, and 
«Iio in tbe south of India, is not adapted to the damp climate 
aud moist soil of BengaL Here grain ia hoarded abore ground, 
in round huta, the floor of wbiah is raised a foot or two from ths 
■urfaoe. 

t Id the Deoan, the oentrioal parts o{ whioh are mountainoaa 
and thinly peopled, oarti are used to briog bome the harvest. 
They are built upon a oonstruotion similar to that which prevails 
in Kamgech, and other hilly parts of Bengal, and which is particu- 
larly well adapted to hkd roads and uneven grotrnd. The form of 
the carts, need in the flat countries of Bengal and Hindaatab, ia, 
on the ooutrary, ill auit«d for aoy but the bmt imUb, 
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on eitsnsive plataB, or preserve it ia lakea to water lover 
lands, as occasion may require. For either purpose ULoch 
skiU is exerted in relating the supplies of water. In 
some places, ridges surround the field and retain 
water raised from lower ground by the simple 
contrivance of a curved oaaoe swinging from a pole. 
In other situations, ridges are also formed round the 
field both to separate it from contiguous lands and to re- 
gulate the supplies of water ; this is more especially practis- 
ed in the culture of transplanted rice. Dams, advantageous- 
If constructed, assist the irrigation of considerable 
tracts. In some proviuoes water is raised from welts, by 
cattle or by hand to supply the deficieuuies of rain. Each 
Qf these methods, being within their compass, is the separ- 
ate undertaking of the peasants themselves : but more 
considerable works, though not less necessary, are much 
neglected. Reservoirs, ponds,* water-courses, and dikes,! 
are more generally in a progress of decay than of im- 
provement 

The rotation of crops, which engages so much the at- 
tention of enlightened cultivators in Europe, and on which 
principally rests the success of a well conducted husban- 
dry, is not understood in India. A ocurse extending beyond 
the year, baa never been dreamt of by a Bengal farmer; 
in the succession of crops within the year he is guided to 
no choice of an article adapted to restore the fertility of 
land, impoverished by a former crop-ZHis attention 
being fised on white com, other cultivation only employs 
the interval of leisure, which the seasons of wheat and 

* Id hilly oountries, Iaig« ponda, and even vast laLes, are easily 
formed b; ooDBtmotiDg a dam acroM the gorge of aome Tsltey, 
whiah haa a conaiderable deotiTily. laatauoea may be louud ia 
the hilly parCa of Bengal, Bihar, aod Benarea ; but th«y ate still 
more [reque'ut, and on a larger soale tbtongbout the Ueoau, lu tlie 
flat oouutiiea of Bengal, (here is ofCoQ a sufficient inequality of 
ground to afford an opportuoity for aoastructiiig a dam eitbec 
to iuundate the higher lands or to form a lesetvoit for wateriag 
lower ground, 

.t Works efpletj/, policy, and oatei^tUion, in former dayn. 
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Yice allow ; escepting, howovcr sugar, eilk, and otiier valti- 
aUe produotioDB, to whioh even com is secondary. It 
would be superfluous to specify tke different courses which 
oeour, eaoh succeeding year, in practice ; since tbey arc 
not r^ulatcd by any bcttw consideratiou than that of 
convenience in regard to time. As little would it tend to 
any useful ipurpoee to develope the Tarioua combinations 
cS different articles grown tegether on tke same field, or in 
the stubble of a former harvest oi sown for a future crop 
-before tbe preceding harreat bo gathered. A competent 
.notion may be formed of this practice by supposing a 
farmer eager to obtEdn the utmost f osaible produce from 
-his land, without any cempunotion for the impov^sb- 
ment of the bmI ; able to command, at any season, some 
ftrttcle suited to the time, and not content to use his field 
Bo soon as the harvest makes room for sowing it afresh, 
but anticipating the vacancy or obtainii^ a crop of quick 
T^tation during the first progress of a slower plant. ^ ■2> '"** 

It may be easily judged that this avidity must disap- 
point itself, both because the several articles deprive each 
other of the nourishment which would have afforded a 
more abundant crop of either separately ; and because the 
land, being impoverished makes bad returns for tbe labour 
and the seed. In most situations tlie soil exhausted by 
ibiB method ofhusbaadry, soon requires time to recruit. 
The Indian allows it a lay, but never gives a tilled fallow.* 
This however would not be ill judged, if the manage- 
ment of stock gave to the lay all the benefit which belong 
to this method, and if the iaefScacy of the Indian plough, 
which must be preceded by the spade, did no*" greatly 
increase the expense of opening land which has remained 
long untilled. ^/ 

The abuse of dung employed for fuel instead of being 

used as a manure, must have oonccalod from the husband. 

. man the bone&t of woll-mannged stock : else, in bis prac- 

■ ProhaUy on occownl of the heat loAicA teouiii Hmliae imleid 
«f feriiiiting IM Mii by exposing a greater tur/ace a/ it to the ran 
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tice of pftetiiring hh oattla in tlio Btubblo of tho haivost^ 
and ill fields of which the crop baa failed he could not misa 
noticing the advantage of a welt stocked farm. For 
want of perceiviug this benefit, the cattle, kept for labour 
and Bubsistence, are moatl; pastured on small commons or 
other pastun^ intermixed with the arable lands ; or they 
axe fed at home on straw or cut grass ; and the cattle for 
breeding and for the dairy are grazed in numerous herds 
on the forests and on the downs. Wherever they may ba 
fed, the dung is carefully collected for fuel 

While oultivatton suffers very considerably by the tres- 
passes of oattle through the wilful negleot of the herdsman, 
it is a matter of surprise, that enclosures are so much 
neglected as we see them in BengaiyFor a reason already 
mentioned cattle cannot be left at night unattended : hut 
in the present practice, buffalo^ only are pastured in tha 
night, cows and oien graze during the day. For these, 
enclosures would be valuable, and even for buffaloes, they 
would not be useless ; * the farmer would he well rewarded 
for suffering the cattle to fertilise all his arable lands in- 
stead of restricting the use of manure to sugar cane, mul- 
berry, tobacco, poppy, and some other articles. 

Few lands unassisted are sufficiently fertile to afford 
these productions ; the husbandman has therefore yielded 
to the necessity of manuring his land for them. On the 
management of it, little occurs for particular notice in this 
place, except to mention, that oil-cake is occasionally nsed 
as a manure for sugar-oane. A course of experiments 
would be requisite to ascertain whether the methods, 
actually employed, be better suited to the soil and climate, 
than others which might be, or which have been, su^ested 
after comparing the practice of other countries with the 
various methods pursued in different parts of Bengal. ~J 

For a similar reason, the oonsideratiou of other produce, 
the culture of whiob is now general, such as cotton or indigo, 

* The old laws of the Hindui gave redrew for the treapasaea 
of cattle iu eaoloied fields, but uot in uufenced lands, unleae the 
tranigrcKaion were wilful on the part of the herdsman, er of the 
owner. UDfartuustely these Uwa seem to be now ohaolete, 
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or wliich might bo geaerallj diffused, asannotto and madder, 
may also be deferred. Eaoogh hag been eaid to show, that 
husbandry in Bengal admits of much improvement ; or 
rather that the art is in its infancy, or has dageuerated. 
Husbandry was the first soienoe cultivated, under one 
of the first countries populated ; it should therefore seem 
evident, that, at some very remote area, agriculture must 
have been well understood. Why so useful a soience 
should have ever fallen so much to decay, is an object of 
deeper research than wo have science to undertake — 
An ignorant husbandry, which eihaosta the land, and 
neglects the obvious means of maintaining its fertility 
and of reaping immediate profit from the operations/which 
might restore it ; rude implements, inadequate to the 
purpose for which they are formed, and requiring much 
superfluous labour ; this again ill-divided, and of course 
employed disadvantageously ; all loudly call for amend* 



The simple tools, which the Indian employ in every 
art, are so coarse, and appareutly so inadequate to their 
purpose, that it creates surprise how he can ever efi'ect his 
undertaking ; but the long continuance of feeble efi'(»'ts 
acoomplishea (and mostly well) what, compared with the 
means, appears impracticable ; habituated to observe his 
success, we cannot cease to wonder at the simplicity of 
his process, when contrasted with the mechanism employed 
in Europe. J But it is not necessary that the complicated 
models of Europe should be copied in India. A passion for 
the contrivances of ingenuity has there led to the adoption 
of intricate machinery for simple operations. The eco- 
nomy of labour, in many oases, justifies the practice, 
whether an efieot be produced at a smaller expense, or more 
be performed at proportionate cost, but with less labour 
and expense of time. In Bengal, the great value of money 
and the cheapness of lalxiur would render it absurd to 
propose costly machinery : but there can be no objection 
to rimplo improvements, which add little to the price 
of the implcmeute, and fit them to perform, more cffeci 
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tually and ^ith less labour, the object uadertaken. The 
plough is among the implements which stand moat in 
need of such improvements.* 

The readiness, with which he can turn from his usual 
occupation to another branch of the same art, or to a new 
profession, is oharacteristio of the Indian. The success of 
his earlirat efforts, in a novel employment, is daily remark- 
ed with surprise. It is not so much a proof of ingenuity 
and ready conception as the effect of patient imitation, 
assisting a versatile habit which is necessarily acquired 
where the jivi sion of labour is imperfect : and though 
its performance may surpass expectation, it must ever fall 
short of the expeditious and finished performances of the 
espert mechanic, whose skill is formed by constant practice 
in a more circumscribed occupation. 

The want of capital in manufactures and agriculture 
prevents the division of labour. Every manufacturer, 
every artist, working for his own account, conducts 
the whole process of his art, from the formation of 
his tools to the sale of his production. Unable to 
wait the market or to anticipate its demand, he can 
only follow his regular occupation, as immediately called 
to it by the wants of his neighbours. In the intervals, 
he must apply to some other employment which is in 
present request: and the labours of (^iculture, ever 
wanted, are the general resource. The mechanic, finding 
himself as fully competent as the constant cultivator to 
the management of common husbandry, is not discouraged 
from undertaking it at his own risk. Every labourer, 
every artisan, who has frequent occasion to recur to the 
labours of the field, becomes a husbandman. Such farmers 

* The drilL husbandry 1b not Dnkoowa in India. The very 
simple contrivanoei b«re used for sowing the drill, for covetiuK 
the ««ed, aud for hoeing (he iotervaU with "a plough drawn by 
oien, are worthy ol remark. Being praatiaed in ramoCe oountrlefe, 
almost anvisited by Europeans, the Indian method of drill-hus- 
bandry 18 probably an oiigioat inventian of the country, and not 
borrowed tiom the Europeau praotiee, which haa uever yst been 
Introduced into any part of India. 
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ore iH qualified to plan or to condHct a well-judged coaraa 
of husbandly, and are idly eoiiployed, to the great wasto 
of iiaefid time, in carrying to market the paltry produce 
of their petty farms. If BengtJ had' a capital in the hands 
of enterprieing and intelligent proprietors, who employed 
it in E^ioulture, manufactures^ and internal commerce, 
these arts would be improved ; and, with more- and better 
productions from the game tabom-, .the situation of the- 
labourers would be less precarious and more affluent : 
although the greatest part c^ the profit might vest with 
the owners of the money adventured. In t^iculture- 
particularly, which is- the basis of the prosperity of a- 
country, thewant of pecuniary funds is a bar to all im- 
provement. While, on the contrary, the employment of 
money in ag[icultur& would iatrodnce large farms, and 
from these would flow every improvement that is wanted 
ill husbandry ;. and such improvements must ntdturally 
extend from agriculture into every branch of arts and 
commerce. Without capital and enterprise improve- 
ment can never be obtained. Precept wilt never 
inculcate a better husbandry on the humble un.- 
enlightened peasant. It could not, without example,. 
universally persuade a wealthier and better infbrmed class- 
Positive institutions would be of as little avail. The- 
l<!gialator cannot direct the judgment of his subjects ; 
his business is (»dy te be caieful, lest his regulations 
disturb them in the puraiut of their tmie interests. 

la Bengal, where the revenue of the state has had the- 
form of land rent, the management of the public finances- 
has a more immediate influence on agriculture than any 
other part of the administration. The system, which haa. 
been adopted, of withdrawing from direct interference with 
the occupants, and leaving them to rent their fields Irom 
landlords, will contribute to correct the abuses and evils 
^tch had formerly rendered the situation of the oultivator 
precarious. But not having yet produced its full effect, there 
is still occasion to review the system of finances, under which, 
abuses had grown, and had placed the occupant in tk 
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preoftrioua sitoatioB, aa truly diaoouraging to agriculture as 
aaj oiroumBtauce yet noticed : for, without an asoertained 
iutereet ia the laud for a sufficient term of years, no person 
can have ui taduoement to renture hie capital ia huB- 
handiy, J 
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'CHAPTER IV. 

■Tenures of Occupants. — Property in the Soil, 
Bents and Duties.— Tenures of Free Lands, 
and of Lands liable for Revenue. 

IN exEtmiaing -this subject, we shall begia with the first 
' occupant. 

A new settler becomes a miat 'if he rents lasd; but, if 
he ftBsiat in husbandry aa a labourer only, lie belongs to 
another class of oultivators, for the term raiat, though pro- 
perly intending a subject in geoeral, is here restricted to 
mean one who coBtributes direotly to the revenue of the 
state, whether as a tenaat of land pajring reat or as a trader 
or arti6cer paying taxes. 

The new settler may occupy the whole, or a part, of the 
land abandoned or deserted by his predecessor ; or of that 
which has been sarreadered or resigned by the former oo- 
oupant ; or be may obtain ^ground, which has lain fallow 
one or mom years. If it have lain for a period of three 
or more years, according as custom nay liave determined, 
it becomes waste or forest laud : and from this a progress 
of years, regulated by usage or by local oiroumatanoes, 
restores it to the first class of arable. 

The raiat, unless contented to be taxed by the custom of 
the country, and to expose himself to exactions under false 
constructions of that custom, must take out a putta, or 
lease, executing at the same time a counterpart Puttaa 
may be for payment in cash, or in kind ; this latter may be 
for a specific quantity of grain or for an adjustment either 
by an actual partition of the crop or by estimation. 
The tenure for payments in cash either fixes a definite rent, 
or requires an annual adjustment; the first nuty be for 
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oeoertained fortnB, or for specified quftntitiesof land, and 
it may be either perpetual or limited to a term of one or 
more jears. The other tenure, which requirea an adjust* 
■meat subsequent to cultivation, may be regulated by fixetl 
rates or by asoertainetl rules. But insome instances, no 
fixed standard nor certain rules are discoverable. 

Under the -first sort of tenures for payment in kind, the 
ralat is hold by engagement, or by custon^ to reader a cer- 
tain weight or measure of grain for the rent of his farm, 
which-is asoertaiued by its dimensions or by its bounds. 
In' the seooad, the crop is divided when gathered. The 
«sual rate of distribution is half the produce; other rates 
also are known^ but are more usual in the third tenure. 
Whatever be the proportion^ it is mostly nominal; for do- 
duetions are made fromthegrosa oropbeforothe partition, 
or from the assigned shares after it ; and these dedaotions 
arise firom arbitrary imposts. The third teaure for payment 
in kind is by estimation of the crop, 'lliis is performed by 
measuring the field, estimating its produce by inspection, 
or by small trials, calculating the shares according to . 
the established rule (^ partition and valuing the land-i 
lord's* portion- at the market-prioa ; that value the 
tenant pays iu caalL It is usual to allow him some indul- 
gence by a favourable measurement and a moderate evalu- 
ation ; for which reason-he prefera this tenure to an actual 
partition, and the landlord is equally desirous of avoiding 
it, because it is very liable to fra.uA aud imposition. 
In. the rule fordividing the crop, whether under special' 
engagements, or by custom, three proportions are known:— ^ 
Half for the Landlord, — Half for the Tenant^ 

(tee-third ditt(^ Tfro-thirda ditto. 

Two-fifths ditto. Three-fifths ditto. 

These rates, and others less common, are all subject to 
taxes and deduotions similar to those of other tenures; and, 

* To avoid olroumlaautiou ood obiouritj, we speak □( Che raiat 
■B a tenant paying; teot, and oE bia luperlor ai a landlord or a bad- 
holder. But, atricbtf epeakiug, hia paymeiit heretofore via a oop. 
tribntion to the state, levied by offloara. stand lug betweea the raUt 
and Qoveruioeut. 
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in consequence, another pioportioo, engnifted on equal p«^ 
tition, haa ia Bomft places been fixed by government in lieu 
of all ta&ea ; auch, for example, as nine-Hi xteenttu tor tbe 
landlord, and aeTen-atxtoentha for the husbandman. 

Under this tenure, the peasant onght oot to reap his crop 
without express p^mission* from bis superior ; but, should 
the landlord delay to attend for the paftition or estimation, 
the karrest might thereby anSta. For thia reason, or to 
defraud his landlord, the roiat SMnetimes priTately gathers 
the crop. On these ooeaskms it becomes neeesaaiy to mea- 
sure the fields, and to estivate the produae which haa 
lieen embezzled, according to the presuiaei) {srtiUt; 
of the soil, compared with other lands » the 
neighbourhood. If the Ksual erahiation of diSbrent 
articles of produce were reduced to a tahle »f rates, 
and the Tahie in kind wwe turned into money, by a refer- 
ence to the aTerage-prioss of eommon aeaaens, it would ac- 
quire the aam» form with the tenure fw a rent to be aaoer- 
tained subsequently to oultiTatioa according to fixed rates ;, 
»nd such ia the probable origin ef that tenure, whi^ may - 
be considered aa a payment in kind oommnted fbr a modus. 

The rates ought to be HQiform as for aa eirowaatanoea 
permit^ and the xeota of ell tenants, witUn the same TiUagg 
or district, should be regulated by one tatde. As the quali- 
ty of the soil» howerer, cannot be unifom^ the zatea 
vary, not only aeoording to the artudw of produce, and 
number of crops gathered off the saute field within the year, 
but according to the soil and situation; suoh as sandy ; 
^posed to iauudation or to drought; annually overflowed; 
adjoining to, or remote from, the village > and so forth. 
All these Tsriations, wheth«by the produce or soil, oon< 
stitute the rates which cranpose the table. Other diver- 
sities are admitted for the snlvdivisions of districts and of 
villages. But in some places, Oner^ is no variation 
according to soil and produee; on the contrary, 
one uniform rate is applied to tho whole land 
which is oeonpied by the same tenant A putta 

* A fe« lor tUi penulvion ww foiinerl; Uvled, 
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for Ko adjustment after cultivation by a general table 
need not specify the rates. It need only oontaia the term 
of the lease, the reservatiOD of eBtablished taxea, the 
measure to be used for the land, an obligation to pay all 
additional oesaes which shall be nmversally imposed, 
and the periods of payment. The term, specified in a 
lease of this nature, is commonly the year for which it is 
granted. A raiat has nerertheless a title of oooupancy, 
in right of which he may retain his land, so long as be con- / 
tinue to pay therent in conformity with the ouatom of 
the country, or with his own particular engagement. Of 
this more hereafter. 

The sum of the ratea applied to the measure- 
ment, oonatitutea the original rent in oontradistinctioa 
to additional taxes arbitrarily imposed, or required 
for special purposes. They commonly fall under 
several heads ; namely, taxes in general, charges, imposts, 
contributions, and various fees under their particular de- 
nominations. All established cesses ought to be brought 
on a table showii^ the amount of the taxes and their 
proportion to the original rent But notwithatanding the 
existence of a table so oonstructed, a reservation in this 
and other tenures for new but universal ceases, and the prac- 
tice of levying them even without such an express stipu- 
lation, did formerly render the situation of the tenants 
precarious. It little availed, that the general consent of 
the raiats was deemed necessary to the imposition of any 
tax unauthorized by government ; a few leading raiats, , 
gained by indulgences, easily led the multitude. ' 

The meaauremeut is made by a bigah,* which contains 
twenty biswas. It is a square measure on a side of 
twenty oat'has ; but this varies from three and a half to 
nine oubita. A pole of the established length oi^ht to be 
deposited in the public office of the district, sealed ab 
both extremities with the official seal of the provinoe ; 
and the measurement should be made with a pole of 

* Other danouiiuatioQi of tand-msMara ar« known in tome dli< 
triols, But the bigah is bj fv the most presaleati 
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that length, or with a rope equal to twenty such poleai 
]u either mode the tenant has been commonly defrauded 
by keeping the middle of the pole elevated, or by with- 
holding a part of the rope. So great has been the 
cnistomary frauds that raiata have been known to oonaent 
to the doubling of their rates, upon a stipulation for a fair 



The periods of payment are seldom specified; they 
org regulated by usi^ grounded on the estimated value 
of the crops produced iu different saaaons; and the 
demand is made in the customary proportions. But, if 
iustalmenta be specified, it is done by a r^erenoe to a separ- 
ate engagement delivered with the counterpart of the 
leasa 

The tenures did not universally conform with the table 
of rates. Indulgence was granted to such as by rank or 
reli^rion were precluded bom personal labour. The reduced 
rates allowed to them ought to be specified in the lease ; 
and, where the reduction has by abuse become almost 
universal, every lease to raiats must in like manner specify 
the rates of each person, even thou^ the taxes, payable 
by some individuals may not have been so reduced. 

The simplest tenure of this kind requires an annual 
adjustment upon the actual cultivation. But in many 
places the raiat is bound to make good the same amount 
as in the preceding year, and to pay the excess, if any. 
This becomes a different tenure; and the stipulation. ought 
to be expressed in the lease. A reduction of rates, 
obtained on a ^tromise of ioweasii^ the total, amount 
of the rent, has unnecessarily given name to a particular 
tenure, of which any farther mention would be here 
superfluous. Some tenants have been indulged with leases 
for an indefinite term, and for an unlimited quantity of 
land at the established rates. These, commonly, are not 
liable to new taxes imposed by general consent, and their 
leases contain a clause to that effect 

Out of the adjustment after cultivation has arisen ano- 
ther form. After making the measurement, the separate 
account of each tenant becomes a record : and the annual 
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measurement is frequently omitted in oonaideration of » 
compromise, or it is partially executed by measuring the 
new cultivation, and adhering to the record for the 
arable land of the preceding year. Upon this is founded the 
tenure on the record of a general survey, which becomes 
the rule by which the oocup&nt is to pay reat, until 
a new meaaurement be undertaken to equalise or correct 
the aBHeasment. 

Among tenures, we have not mentioned that of paying 
for the number of ploughs employed* instead of the 
quantity of land occupied : it is obsolete in Bei^al, but 
is the origin of a tenure which is known in the northern 
dependencies of this province, and which has become vague 
and precarious. The limits of the farm are ascertained, 
but without a survey of the quantity of laud. The 
tenant occupies it in the season of cultivation, and adjusts 
the rent when the crop is on the ground ; but, if the laud- 
lord and tenant cannot agree on equitable terms, reference 
cannot now be had to any certain rule. The farm is trans- 
ferred to the highest bidder, and the dispossessed farmer 
receives the reimbursement of his expenses. 

None of the tenures of Bengal are secure, except those 
by which the rent of an ascertained farm, or field, or of a 
specified quantity of laud, is fixed by a tease granted pre- 
vious to cultivation, for a definite term, or for perpetuity; 
whether the permanency of it beexpreasly stipulated ; or the 
lease be framed, as is not uncommon for an indefinite period. 

In the other tenures, great confusion has arisen. 
Measurements loi^ omitted, without a rule of record sub- 
stituted in their place, and former surveys foi^tten, or 
their ratesf become obsolete, leave no certain rule 

* It still sDl»i«ta [q conittdei boidering on Bengal, botU to tka 
northward and to the lonthward of the British domiuious. Four 
oiea are oominonly allowed to one plough, and a regultttmi tax ia 
levied on It. 

t The itandard for ths regalatton of rates hat been lost. We 
leara from Ijr. Jiunea Graat, io bis observatioua on tiia 
revenues ol Bengal, that the awessmeut wjw liiniCed nut toexi/eud 
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for adjusting: the rents. S^eavonra are n§ed to obtain 
from th« tenant an undartalung for the omrent year ; but, 

hi the wliole K fourth part of the ttotiwlgrau prodnoeof the aoil, • 
The antleat method etsiUiiifttliig the retouroea from tb« prodnoe la 
•xplalnod Id the Aroea Akbery, Vol. I, pkge 38i ; see &tao Vol. 
n, pages. la early dmei, the demande of the Hinda lOTeieigna 
were mora moderate. The Mafaabharata itatae, that the priam 
maylevya Sftietbof the prodnoe of mlnei, andatenthof theoora. 
Meua and other legUlaton aathoriae the eovereigu to exaot a lizth, 
an eighth, or a twelfth, pact of giiain, aooofdlog to cironmataacea, 
and a tilth part of the olear annual luoreaie of trees, fto. Hiodn 
•Dthon dlillDgniih the sDllIvator oooapjing the land in hit own 
right, or onltivating ground beloQKiag to another penon, who U be- 
ooraeaoable to till it, or who h»« expatriated, or who baa rentovej 
to other land, from the haabandniaii, who entera on the faim, 
without permiaaion from the former poeasaaor. In thia last caie, 
the prior ooonpant may redemand the land, and may have the 
produee, repaying to the hntbaodman hie expenaei ; or he ahall 
have an eighth annually, for eight yeara, and at the expiration ot 
that period he may reanme the land without repaying the obargea. 
The peaawit ia to pay the name to the prinoe a* to the 
former oocopant. Other anthoritlsa direct, that the hnaband- 
tnau ahall pay to the former poaaeBtor a teuthof the produce of 
laoda which were waate, and had been ao five yeara ; an 
eigbtb, for anch aa had lain three yeara ; and a alith. if tha 
ground had remained untilled during one year ; be waa alwt 
required to pay an equal auouol to the aorereigu. The iuntitittea 
of Akbar inform OB, that former monarcha of Uiuduitan exacted the 
■izth part of the prodnCB of landa. (Ayeen Abbery, Vol. I, page 
347.) OnderAkber, the rsvenne waa aettled at a third of the pro- 
dn«e of landa cultivated for every harveat, or opened after allowing 
a abort Jay, in order that the soil mif{ht reoover ita strength j but, 
for older faLlowa, maoh leaa waa required. For example, if the laud 
had been uutilled during ttiree or four yean, and wa* greatly in- 
jund, the payment in the firtt year waa two-fiftha of the standard, 
or two-fifteenths of the produce ; in the second year, three-fifths of 
tiie Btaudard t in the third and fourth years, four-fifths : and in 
the fifth year, the aams rate aa for land regularly cultivated. Tha 
rent of ground, which had been waste, was in the fint and aeoond 
yeatt inconsiderable ; in the third year, a sixth of the produce ; in 
the fourth year, a quarter of it ; and, after that period, the aame 
aa for the land which hod bean regularly cultivated. Theae rates 
were applicable to com only. Indigo, poppy, Ac., were |>aid for in 
ready money, at proportionate ratea. Vide Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I, 
pages 306, 361, and 361, 
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having to dispute arbitrary imposts, he seldom compliea. Thfl 
Jaudlord, estimating the amount of his own wants, distri- 
bute it at pleasure oh hia tenante, and endeavours to levy 
this assessment. In the ooafusioa of disputed demauds, 
no documents are interchanged ; the tenant refuses to ac- 
cept a receipt because stoppages have been made, which 
he does not acknowledge to be just ; the landlord refuses 
to grant a release, ever claiming more than he has realised. 
The confusion iucreases while the sole object of one party 
is to extort, and of the other to withhold, as much as pos- 
sible. Hence arose that scene t^ violence, which long 
disgraced Bengal under the native administration, while 
the peasant was literally subject to the lash of the 
extortioner. 

Weakness will ever oppose cunning to violenca This 
resource has been very successful in the hands of the pea- 
santry of BengaL When the power of coercion was takea 
from the landlord, the tenants had no future oppression 
to apprehend from the vague tenures by which they held ; 
but they were not willing to relinquish the future gain 
which they expected to obtain by such frauds as those vague 
tenures might enable them to practise. When the hands of 
the landlord were again strengthened, he reverted to the 
practice of extortion. It is from these causes that little 
progress has been hitherto made in the adjustment of rents 
on definite terms, and a long period may yet elapse before 
they acquire regularity. 

Besides the variety of tenures which we have noticed, a 
difference arises from other circumstances. A tenant, 
yf^^ who' cultivates the lands of a distant vitl^, cannot be 
^^ir^ placed on the same footing with one who uses land in the 
village wherein he resides. Indulgence in regard to his 
rent is allowed for the purpose of entici:^ the distant cul- 
tivator ; and the inconvenience of remote cultivation makes 
it necessary that he should be at liberty to relinquish at 
any time the land which he uses ; and, consequently, hia 
own continuance being precarious, he cannot have a title 
of occupancy, which shall preclude the landlord &om trana- 
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ferring the fana to a reudent hnsbandman desiTOus cS 
ttmdei'takiag it Another digtiRotian aiiaes from the praO' 
tioe of tenants under-lettieg their lande to other peasants. 
This olus of middle men is nam«;ous. Some are 
ButhoriHed b; the lutute of theit teaure where the 

' rent and lunits of the tana are fixed and ascertained ; 
others hwe an ezpreas permisBion inBerted in their lease ; • 
most have no justifiaation for this practice, which has 
grown up by abuas, and which ie highly detrimental The 
under-tenants, depressed by an excessive rent in kind, and 
by usurious returns for the cattle, seed, and subsistence, 
ftdronoed to them, can never extricate themselves from 
-debt la so abject a state, they oannet labour with spirit, 
while they eEum a scanty sabsistenoe without hope of bet- 
tering tlteir situation. Wherever the system of an inter- 
mediate tenantry subsista, the peasant is iadigent, the 
husbandry ill managed. 

Snoh wflie formerly the principal ksown traurea ot 
raiats ; but of whom did tbey hold I T^is question has 
been much agitated. 

In the unqniet tinles, which preceded the Ccmpany's 
«oqui»tien of the Diwani, arbitrary power respected 

>' neither preaoriptive rights near established usages. The 
management, first adopted under the British authority, had 
no tendeni^ to restore order ; and, when the servants of 

f the Company undertook to' conduct the detail of internal 
adminiBtration, they found the whole system embarrasBod 
uid confused. 

AnxieuB to secure for tb^ employers all the available 
reeources of their new acquisitions, but without intending 
a wrong to individuals, they entered on inquiries with 
laudable diligence; but it was not rewarded with adequate 
BUOOeBB in unravelling the intricacies of the revenue by 
vscertainiDg local usages; nor in tracing, by a reference to 
its institutes, the system of administration established un- 
der the Moghul government 

These inquiries were suggested by a question, which 
was early started; " Of what nature was the lauded pro- 
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perty of Bengel ] to wliom did it belong t and what w«r«< 
the privilegas which appertaiued to other ctasaea 1 " Va- 
rioua opioionB were entertained oa these poiata. Some- 
attributed to the BovereigD the lordship of the soil ; but 
restrieted this property by admittiog that the peasantry, aa. 
holding immediately of the prinoe, had a permanent inter- 
eet in the land by immemorial usage. Others thought,* 
that the aemiudars enjoyed a proprietary right in: the soil 
of an hereditary nature, and they considered, the peasantry 
aa having no positive claim to retain the land, a^inst 
the wJUandapprobation-of the immediate superior. Mjiny 
could perceive no auah right vested in any but the peasant 
who occupies t^e soil ; they held him to be the natural 
proprietor of the laud, jet bou nd to oontribute to the sup- 
port oEthe state,, from ffJii"oE"he reosived protection. 

In one point of view, the zemindars, aa dasoendants of 
antient independent r^jaa, or as the successors of their de- 
scendants, seemed to have been, tributary princes. In an- 
other light they appeared to be only officers of GovemmenL 
Perhaps their real character partook of both ; and they 
might, not inaptly, have been compared to kings nominat- 
ed by the Roman republic to administer conquered king- 
doms. This, however, must obviously be restricted to. 
tajaswho possessed great zemindaris. Numerous land- 
holder, subordinate to these as well aa others independent 
of them, cannot evidently be traced to a similar origin. 

In examining this question, it was pre-aupposed, that a 
property in tiie soil, similar to that which is vested, of 
right or by fiction, in. the sovereign, or in some class of his 
subjects throughout every state of Europe, must vest 
in some class of the inhabitants of Hindustan, either 
sovereign or subject. 1£ it were denied to the zemindar, 
(a denomination which, readily suggested the term of land- 
holder for its equivalent,) the sovereign, has been thought 
the only member of the state to whom that property could 
be attributed Besides the presumption arising firom the 
literal interpretation of the name, the hereditary suocessioa 

* Sea £oiui OB the lauded utOkMj ol Bmg^. 
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of zemindare pointed out these for the real proprietora ; 
and although the succeBsion did not follow the rules of in- 
heritanoe established by law for landed property, and ad- 
mitted in practice for real estates of whioh the revenue 
had been granted awa; by OoTomment ; and although the 
hereditary Huccession to offices of account* waa as regular 
and as familiar as it was to Bemindaria i the advocates for 
the rights of zemindars deemed the ailment conclusive, 
or appealed to humanity in support of it ', For, perceiv- 
ing no competitor but the sovereign for the lordship of 
the soil, it escaped their observation that the rights of 
more numerous classes might be involved in the question, 
and that the appeal to humanity might well be retorted^ 

These and other arguments wereaaaiatedby considera- 
tions of expediency, whioh decided the question, and ac- 
cordingly the zemindars are now acknowledged as proprietors 
ot the soil. Yet it has been admitted, by a very high 
authority that antiently the sovereign was the superior 
of the soil ; that the zemindars were officers of revenue, 
justice, and police ; that their office was frequently, but 
not necessarily, hereditary ; that the cultivator of the soil, 
attached to his possession with the right to cultivate it 
was subject to payments varying aecordii^ to particular 
agreements and local customs ; that in genera), he contL 
nued on the spot, but that the revenue to be paid by him 
to the state was to be determined by the zemindars ;t that 
the nuat certainly had a title by oooupanoy, in right of 
which he might retain the land without reference to the 
will and approbation of a superior; but subject to contri- 
butions for the support of the state. To assess and oolloct 
those contributions, isolated as they were by local cus- 
toms or^partioul&r agreements, but varying at the same 
time with the neoessitjes of the state, was the business of 
the zemindar, as a permanent^ if not as an hereditary, { 

■ CoDIUlgOB. 

t View of plane, &0. 

t Be cuj/kt never, then to ham had an inlereil in the dieiiia* 
wHch aai, notvnthttuniingt vniveTtiMy (A« Coie, 
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officer. For the due execution of hia charge, he waa 

checked by permanent and hereditary offioea of record and 
account Aa this corresponds nearly with our own opinion, 
it is the less necessary to ofler argument and proof in sup- 
port of the sentiments which we entertain.''^ 

In recognising a proprietary right belonging to zemin- 
dars, no more can have been intended than to disclaim all 
pi-etensione on the part of the sovereign to a property in 
the soil, not to abridge or annul the rights and privilegea 
of other classes. But under the acknowledgment of it, 
occasion must frequently recur for the particular vindica- 
tion of every privilege which seems to clash with the pro- 
perty 80 acknowledged to be vested in zemindars. The 
succession of occupants will gradually afford to the zemin- 
dara, aa land-holders, the epportunity of limiting the 
tenures ; leasehold farmers will succeed to privileged occu- 
pants ; and the rights of other classes will be likewise 
abridged. Perhaps the certainty of stipulated rent may 
nevertheless be a full compensation for the loss of an inde- 
feasible right of possession. 

The rent or revenue, regulated by the tenures which 
we have described, was not sufhoiently certain, and does 
not include all the direct payments required from the 
raiats. Tlie intricacy of multiplied demands seems to 
have been studiously preserved by the natives, because it 
facilitated frauds and exactions. Many collections of the 
nature of land-rents wete ranked among the sayer or inter- 
nal duties ; established fees and customary presents as 
well as occasional contributions, were not broi^ht on the 
register of the revenue, and stoppages were made for spe^ 
oial purposes. None of these did, strictly speaking, form a 
part of the land-revenue; and they have been, therefore, re- 
served for separate consideration. 

The sayer, of the nature of land-rent, consists of ground- 
rent for the site of houses and gardens, revenue drawn from 

* The comfilec of a new Digest of Hindu law has eiBiuiQad 
the queatioQ of a property in the soil. His disBeitbtioa on tbia 
subject it ourious but Canoiful, See the tranBlatiou of the Digeit, 
Vol. II, page 82. 
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fruit-trees, pastures, and math, and rent of fisheriss. Other 
articles of aayer, collected within the village, have been 
abolished ; each, for example, aa market-tolls and personal 
taxes. The fees alluded to were the perquisites of 
petwaria, meudils, oanungos, zemindars, and other officers ; 
customary presents, some of which resembled fines on the 
renewal of leases, were also payaUe to the officers of the 
revenue. Oocasiooal, as well fts established, oontributiona 
were required for works of general utility, such as dams, 
dikes, reservoirs, and bridges. Stoppages were mostly 
made for charitable uses, aometimea for the perquisites of 
semiadars, canuugos, and other officers, oooaaionally for 
public works. 

Ground-rents were not usnally levied from raiata 
engaged in husbandry. They enjoyed an exemption, for 
their houses, and in some places, for their gtirdeus and 
orchards ; but this immunity liisted no louger than while 
they mwntaiued their tillage ; aud, if they changed their 
place of abode, they could not remove their hu.t» without 
paying the value or an established modus. In some 
districts, however, the cultivating raiats did pay ground- 
rent; and it was (tx the moat part lm>ught: i^a th& 
record of the land-revenue. Generally peaking, ground- 
rent was paid by such residents as were not engaged ia 
buabandry, for the land which they occupied in theic 
manufactures, as well as for their houses. It was not 
usually regulated by the quantity of ground which they 
possessed, but was proportioned to the means of different 
descriptions of traders and artiaq,93. Brahmens and 
persona of rank commonly enjoyed an immunity. Sonte 
also were exempted on actlouut of poverty; others* 
because they gave without reward a portion of their 
labour for the benefit of the public, or for the service 
of their superiors. In many places, traders and artisans 
paid no direct ground-rent, being sufficiently assessed with 
other taxes. ^ 

* Far example, pottera who were bound to supply traTellflTa 
gratia. Add to thi>, the uapaid labour of many olusea fat 
tbeir zemiadu't beneSt and foe that of other pubUo ufSc«ra. 
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The revenue <£ fruit-trees ia paid eitber in kind by a 
Bharo of the produce, or in oash upon a numeration of the 
trees. In some instancea, it is brought on the record of 
the land-revonua In Beveral diatrietB, the huabandmea 
enjoj the benefit of a oommon pasture ; in othera, they 
hire reserved meadows ; mostly, they pay for pasturage in 
the form of a tax imposed upon iadiTiduals, or regulated 
by the number of cattle muntained by each person. The 
revenue of math may be r^ulated in the same manner 
with pasturage, or the grass-lands may be reserved, and 
the grass may be cut and sold for the land-holder's benefit. 
The revenue of pisoanes is obtained by occasionally 
drawing the fishery on the land-holder's acoount, afber 
which any person may fish as a gleaner; or fishermen 
are licensed for fixed sums, or for a proportion of tho 
produce, regulated by rates or by express agreements. In 
general, piscarios, as well as reserved pastures and grass- 
lands, were, let in farm. 

Other sayers consisted of tolls on shops, on ths 
weighing of merchandise, or on the verifying of scales and 
weights, on imports and exports, on purchases and sales, 
on transport by land or by water, and on ferries and 
halting-places; personal taxes also were antiently levied 
as a capitation* on Hindus; more recently, as a 
tax on professions. Some of these tolls and impoatet 
payable in the villages by raiats contributing also to the 
land-revenue, were commuted for a modus. Most were 
levied at markets ; and the tolls assumed the form of 
duties and customs at the principal marts. 

These sayers have been abolished. To examine the rules 
by which they were levied would be now superSuoua, 

* A poll tax called Jaziyeh wm ImpoBed by the Khatif Omar 
oa all pertODS not of the Mneelnuui hith, Tbe MahammadBii 
conqnerora of HmdnataD impoMd It oa the Hindu*, 
«a iDfidels, It wu remitted by the Emperoi Akber, Never- 
thelei), penooal taxes were levied ander the same appellatioD, 

at so modem a period at the l«t« abolitloa of iiyerE in Beugal ; 

bat the iaitauoes were rare, and It wai only anothec iiame fcc 

tiie profeMioaal tax pidd by the HiudB artLwu, 
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it might gratify curiosity, but could answer no useful 
purpose. The rules were not Bufficieatly certain ; this 
circumstance, added to the multiplicity of various colleo- 
tions, subjected commerce to undue eiaotions. 

Fees, contributiouB, aud stoppages, require no detailed 
explanation. It has been already mentioned, that fees 
were mostly the perquisites of the native public officers; 
occasional coutributions were required for works of geoerai 
utility ; and aeoppagea were mostly made for charitable 
purposes, sometimes for official perquisitea, occafuoually fot 
public uses. 

Improvements, ^benefiting the lands of a single tenant, 
must be undertaken by lumself, on liis own account, for 
his own advantage ; such, for example, as hedges, ditches, 
and wells. For great undertakings of Iras Ifmited advan- 
t£^e, Buch as dame and ponds, the tenants interested 
therein unite in a common concern. But public wwka of 
greater magnitude, such as dikes, roads, canals, reservoirs, 
and bridges muat be undertaken by the landlord f<Mr the 
common benefit of himself and of his tenants ; or by him, 
or by some other person, from motivea of public spirit. 
This has been no unusual incentive ; and it was formerly 
deemed unpopular to require repayment ; but sometimes 
the landlord did claim reimburaement by direct paymenta, 
audit is equitable he should do so, if the lands, improved 
by such works, were already let to tenants. In such cases, 
reimburaement could oikly be obtcuned by an immediate 
subscription, or by an increase of rent ; and, in the prevail- 
ing tenures, tlie rents could only be raised by a special 
tax or contribution. 

The contributions and stoppages, which were not applied 
to public works, were either appropriated to charitable pur-t 
poses ; or, together with fees, supported the native provin- 
cial officers. These charitable purposes included the maitt- 
tenance of helpless poor, with the support of priests and - 
luendioanta, and the endownmeuts of temples and colleges. 
Besides established contributions in money, or in kind, 
levied on the authority of patents, or of the written con- 
Bent of the inhabitant^ and bosidcB allowauoca paid out of 
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stoppages made upon a similar authority, the rerenne of 
districts was charged with pensions and oustomory alma ; 
or it was partly alien&ted as a fund for these purposes. 
The public ofBcers had also a proTision in free lands, 
besides the allowanoes charged on the Iravenue, and besides 
the fees and perquisites received ftvm the people. 

Numerous are the distinctions of auoh allowanoes, 
aoeordtng to the periods of payment, the fbrm in which 
they were levied, or the fund whence they issued, t3ia 
appropriation of the pension, or the motive fiom which it 
was granted ; all these constitute a useleaa nomenclature 
uudes«Ting.the attention of such as are not oompelled by 
oScisJ duty to learu those terms. 

Free lands are likewise distinguished, aoeording to their 
appropriations, for Brahmens, bards, encomiasts, ascetics, 
priests, and mendicants, or for & provision to the several 
public officers ;* or they were described by terms of a 
general import, used in a restrioted aoeeptatiou. These, 
also, it would be superfluous to specify ; one, however, 
merits attention, as it throws some light on a general 
Bubjeot, 

The sershioen. was held upena^ patent granted by an 
officer of tiie state ; but that patent was grounded on the 
written- consent of the inhabitants of the distriot, who 
agreed to make good among themselves the revenue of tita 
lands BO alienated: To understand, tiiis, it is neeeeaary to 
advert to the reeordf of the assessment as distributed on the 
villages, which. was formed. at aaearly period under the 

* It d«Mr«M notice, that tbapiOTialon in money uidinkiDd, 
for zemiDdua- and Muiangoa, bore the same denomiuation 
(tfaDOKr). If the umindan had been ptopdetora of the mU 
paying a fixed land-tax, why had- th<y a provisioDloc, if they 
were not oSeen, like caaaiigos,.why.dld. their provialon. bau tha 
Mme deaaminatlon ? 

- f First formed by the celebrated Baji Toderi MuU, Ha did not 
lire to complete it for the whole of Bengal proper. In this proviDoa 
tha Tuciim of the 3'ufnar wu finally formed at a modern pariod.. 
The Tuctin of the Juina in dauu was completed ia Alibcr'ii 
telgn. 

(7) 
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Moghul govemment, and by which the oolleotion of the 
revenue was regulated. When lands were granted by the 
sovereign, the revenue .was alienated according to this 
record ; and it was transferred, together with the lands, 
from the revenue-office to the grand almoner'a or the vizir's 
register, according as it was appropriated for charitable 
and religious uses, or for civil and military purposes. 
There it became a permanent fund* applicable to these 
purposes, at the disposal of the sovereign, throi^h the 
channel of those offices, whenever the land lapsed or 
escheated. The subordinate officers of government, con- 
sequently, had not the power of alienating the revenue of 
lands ; but, to make grants, tixej had recouise to the 
expedient of obtainii^ the consent of the inhabitants of the 
district to assess on their lauds the recorded revenue of the 
ground intended to be granted away ; and, as the record 
carried the distribution no farther than to the village, they 
assumed the power of granting any smaller portion of 
wasteland, without the acquiescence of the people or the 
gauction of govemment ; such grants would be the most 
frequent form of alienation, as the general consent to a 
sershicen might not easily be obtained. Accordingly, the 
greatest part of the present fVee lands of Bengal proper 
were originally granted in small portions of waste ground. 
The recorded revenue o£ few entire villages has- been 
alienated. In the confusion which intervened between 
the decline of the Ut^hul and the rise of the British 
influence in Bengal, some entire vlU^es were indeed 
granted by the aubadars and their subordinate officers, and 
they also disposed of lands belonging to the alienated fund. 
But, as the Moghul reserved the revenue of Bengal proper 
for the royal exchequer, and never assigned in this 

* Xbe pecumary aJlowaciiea also formed a fund oat ot which 
the sDvereigQ mado grants ; but Uie subordlaate officers bad more 
inflaence iu the disposal of these allowances than in the disUiba- 
tioD of alienated laiids : the ganeral fnud of the proTioce wai 
Increased by any new grant mode by a competent aalbority ; or 
niauy separata fundi w«re eitablisfasd by tbe assignaietit «f 
Bllon-ances on the Isnd aud ssyer reveuues of districts and villages, 
Ot by grants autliorisjug private imposU. 
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province any lands for the civil and tnilitaiy fund,* and 
little for charitable uses, few very large tracts are now 
exempt ftvm revenue, and most of the untaxed eatatea are 
too inconsiderable to employ many tenants. 

The more extensive tracts of &ee lands are mani^ed in 
the same mode as estates aBsesBod for revenue. The 
system of management, which autiently prevailed in such 
estates, requires explanation. Every village was super^ 
intended by an of^oer or public servant, whose business 
it was to assign land to new settlers and to receive the 
rents of the occupants, by whatever rule they were adjust- 
ed ; and in this he was checked by another ofBcer, who 
was bound to keep a register of every payment and a 
record of evety transaotion, as well as to prepare accounts 
of the reveaue due from each occupant, accordii^ to 
agreement or usage, and generally to oonduct all the busi- 
ness in which writing is requisite, while the officer first 
mentioned performed the duties of a laud-baili£ But the 
signature of both was necessary to the authenticity of every 
document, whether it was a lease, a receipt, or acquittance, 
or any other adjustment of account They were not hov- 
ever amenable to the same superior ; the one was subor- 
dinate to the general of&ce of record for the whole district, 
the other was accountable to the person entitled to receive 
the revenue. The canungo, who held the office of record 
now alluded to, kept a register of every revenue-transac- 
tion and of every regulation of government, together with 
a record of usages of the district. He was a check on the 
offiaere of revenue ; and the control may have been 
effectual, so long as he had the nomination of 
the accountants employed in each viUaga But, 
though the canungo in some provinces long continued to be 
oonsulted in the nomination of the accountants, these ^ . 
became officers of the collections, and the canungo's control, f^ 
in fact, ceflfled from the time when the system of farming ^j.^ 
the revenue was generall y introduced. ^ ^cji 

• RxoepHng only the provision b land for officers, who were 
employed in the immediatB adnuatotrition and protMtioo ol the 
piovinoe itself. 
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Of this practice no traoe appears in the Ayoen Akbei^ 
There the offioen of government are instraoted to collect the 
revenae from t}ie4iuBbandauui aad remit their oolIectioDH to 
the treastuy. At what period tiie persoBS charged with 
oolleations became reapoDBible for the amount to be levied 
by them does not appear with certainty ; but bo euly aa 
the reign ef Aorengsib, we find the divans required to send 
umins and crcns to each pwgana at the proper season, and 
ihe bueinesB of the amiu is desonbed* to be, " that, going 
from Tillage to Tillage, he do ascertain the circvmatanoes 
«nd the cvltivatien of the pei^anas ; and, with proper oon- 
Bideration for tlie benefit of goTwnmeat and ease itf the 
raiats, adjust the rcTeniie in dse season and aHnn^jsend 
to the superior office the asual records of the revenue, with 
the agreements of temindars and inth CBgogements tor the 
collections nnder the crori's se^ taking care that these 
- agreements do contain qteoified iDStalments ; and he is 
thoroughly to examiBe, in the presence of the raiats, the 
orori's accounts, and give them credit accordingly." 

Here the zemindar as r^folar odlector or the cnm, in a 
temporary trust, is required to engage for speciKc instal* 
ments, although the reventK they are to receive is adjust- 
ed by another officer, emd although thsy are to account for 
the whole of their ooUeotiona TMs would scarcely be 
intelligible, had we not seen, in modem practice, the penon 
who was intrusted with the collections made answerable for 
the expected revenue without being allowed to bmefit by 
any sur^us beyond his fixed salary and authorised emolu- 
ment Tfaepractioe seems to have been adopted to enforce 
diligent attention and to prevent defalcations on frivolous 
pretenoes. It must be understood, tjiat the officer of col- 
leotione woold foe exonerated if he oould make it appear 
that the deficiescy was unavoidable : but such is the diffi- 
culty of obtuning jnstice, when it assumes the form ol 
indulgence, that he would rather desire, as a com- 
pensatios for the risk of loss, to obtain a sanction 

* Fatentifor offioei cODtafn general initrnotkiaB ralative totha 
datteH of the officer. Thia extract: from bb amin'* patent ie tabes 
irom a book of forma compiled in the [eigo ol Aurengiili. 
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for a contingent profit ; and this nould be the more readily 
allowed, as the excess must have been uaually emiwzzled, 
because the superior, having assumed a standard of expecta- 
tion, would not strictly somtiaiae the aocounts of an officer 
who had fulfilled that expectation : and thus, probably, the 
person who was iatrusted with the collections, gradually 
became a fanner of the revenue. The transition waa easy 
from the selection of an officer who was to become anawer' 
able for the revenue, or from the responsibility required 
from the hereditary collectors, to the acceptance of tenders 
fh>m a farmer to whom official authority was committed, ia 
oonaideration of the revenue which he engaged to pay. 

This system, which cannot be too much reprobated, did 
not become universal, nor were its ill ctmsequenoes fully 
felt, until it was used, among other expedients, by Easim 
Ali Khan to obtain a sudden and lai^ increase of revenue. 
Unable to realise the revenue for which they engaged, if 
they adhered to l^e rules by which the payments of occu- 
pants bad been bitiierto r^^lated, the farmers disregarded 
usage and engagements, and imposed taxes* at pleasui^ 
which they enforced by violence and ooercion. Occupants 
had recourse to tlie desperate remedy of nnigration. Their 
harvest and private property wero oon&catedj and the 
practice of asseswug, on the remaining cultivators, the defi- 
ciency arising from desertion becune general 

Husbandmen, thus discouraged by oppression, abandoned 
or n^leoted their cultivation. To indnce them to resume 
it, farmers allowed every indulgence which they asked : 
advanced money to tJioae who needed peonniaiy aid, and 
granted every stipulation which was required ; but, so soon 
as the com was ripe, they forgot every promise, and easily 
found pretences Fox annulling t^reements made with simple 
uneuepecting peasants, . or shamelessly infringed their 
engagements wiUiout any pretence but their owa wants. 

* A Btloiig initance ooouired la ons dutriot, where In the fifth 
nonth of tbe year, a general oeu of thirty per centum was impoiBtl 
by Kudm Ali'i amil. The reveane fell Id anDoeeiling ytun tar 
tietow the tormer standard, and bw never bMO (ally retrieved, 
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Hence aroBe thftt habitual breach of faith, the remains of 
which are yet paroeivable. The general disregard of usage 
and agreements rendered the offices of aooount and control 
useless and nugatory. Their authority has never been 
restored. 

When goremment turned its attention to check these 
abuses, and, without disoDntinuing a farming system or 
relJnquig>iiDg a high revenue, endeavoured to regulate the 
conduct of the farmers and to enforee a sirict adherence to 
all existing engagements with occupants and cultivators, 
the farmers, thus oontrolled in their avowed oppressions, had 
recourse to indirect methods. Favouring a few leading 
cultivators, they obtained, through their influence, general 
agreements to authorise exactions and imposts. Feasant s 
■hi»niii[| ^ farmers of revenue, with the view of granting, on 
their own authority, reductions in the rent of the lands 
occupied by themselves ; and continued to farm the revenue 
that they might perpetuate their undue advantages. The 
peasants at large were discoursed by an unequal assess- 
ment : and the favoured few did not use to the best advan- 
tage the lands which they held, but formed that class of in- 
termediate tenantry, which has been already mentioned in 
another place. 

It would be endless to describe all the abuses which had 
grown up ; they were so numerous, that the permanence 
of the present tenure is insufficient to excite the landlord 
to the arduous undertaking of rectifying abuses, and of 
regulating the rents ; discouraged, as he is, by the diffi- 
culty of discriminating the just rights of the tenantry 
from their coUostve advantages, and controlled by the liti- 
giouBness of tenants, who contest every point and avail 
themselves of every artifice which the forms of judicial 
proceedings can permit them to practise. 

The farming-system, though adopted by the proprietors 
of free lands, was not pursued to such ezoess ; of course it 
was not followed by the long train of ill consequences which 
we have now indicated. Having a permanent interest in 
the land, and being under no necessity of levying a specific 
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Sum, wlietber the tenants could afford It or not, the pro- 
prietors of free lauds had not the same inducements to 
rack-rent their estates which those had who were bound for 
definite payments, either as zemindars or as temporary 
farmers. 

The renters of free lands, engaging for a moderate re- 
venue proportioned to the diies which are regularly demand- 
able &om tenants, were not led to the same violent oc 
to the same indirect methods of oppression ; nor did similar 
abuses arise from the successful resistance of cunning 
against power. The rents of the tenants continued leaa 
intricate and less unequal. The average assessment might, 
perhaps, differ little ; but it was not so unequally distri- 
buted, and consequently the peasantry at lai^e was not so 
much depressed. 

This is confirmed by a comparison with tracts of land, 
for which renters had obtained perpetual leases, whether 
Uiey were themseWes zemindars of the district oc farmers 
only of the land which they held. Though not originally 
afflessed lower than other estates, yet, having become a 
permanent pesseasion, before the long continuance of the 
farming-system had introduced all the abuses which have 
been desoribed, they retained the advantage of an equal 
and uniform assessment 

Among the lands assessed with revenue, the conditio a 
of large zemindaris was more deplorable than that of smaller 
estates. The aemindari of one individual* formerly com- 
prehended thirteen thousand square miles. Several others, 
too, were very extensive. Many were too great to be wholly 
superintended by the owners themselves. At the same 
time the magnitude of the sum, which a proprietor was 
bound to pay, deterred him from delegating the superin- 
tendence to irresponsible servants. He was willing to 
divide his risk by under-letting hie estate to farmers ; and 
he preferred this management, which was sanctioned by 
modern practice, to the bolder attempt of regulation and 
reform, which, from the long prevalence of abuses, would 



Ibe zeniudu of B»jihnlii, 
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assome the appearance <£ innoTation and hasairdous ex- 
perimeat. The aame oonsiderationa must have had Boma 
influence with the profHrietorB of amaller tracts of landj 
but, having their wh<de pn^rt; within the reach of theic 
own superintendence, being minutely acquainted with the 
oiroumatances of every part <rf the estate, if they did not 
altogether diauae the ptactioe of uader-farmiog, they at 
least exeroised judgment in the oonduot of it, and mostljF 
gave some attention to the remedying of abuses. 

If considerationa of geoeral welfare ought to enperseda 
our feelings for the loss sustained by iadividuala, the dis' 
membennent of large properties might be deemed a for- 
tunate ciroumatance. Measures, tending to encourage the 
Hub-diTisioa of landed estates among heirs, according to 
the common laws <^ inheritance, are for the aame reaaoa 
well judged and conaiatent with good policy ; but this 
must be taken with some limitation. 

An inferior and subordiaate class of proprietors hold 
petty estates. In the western provinces, where the office 
of the first reoeiver of rents* has in Bome iostanoea become 
hereditary, the class of inferior [M%>prietorB may have had 
its origin in the adnussion of heirs to succeed to the 
subordinate offices of oolleotioa under the zemindar. But 
this cannot be the origin of the petty properties which 
are common in the eastern districts of Bengal. These 
tenures seem rather to have been an extension of the 
rights of oooupante, from vague permanence, to a declared, 
hereditary, and even transferable, int^vst. They all bear 
a fixed quit-rent for portions of land which are to be in- 
herited in regular suooessiou ; and some were understood 
to authorise the transfer by sale or donatioo, and conse- 
quently conferred every right which constitutes a real 
property : others, not oompatiUe with alienation by sale 
or gift, formed an imperfect and dependant property, which, 
nevertheless, was inheritable in regular suooeasion. But 
both, by abuse, become liable to a variable asseasment, ia 
common with the lands of other oooupauta. The un- 
* The taukkedera oi muodil. 
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tntn^ernble but hereditary properties still, however^ 
remained a little superior to the corataon right of occu- 
pancy, because thia ceased with posaeaaton, whereas tha 
hereditary title authorised the taallukdar or his heir to 
resume possess! od, though his actual occupancy mi^ht 
have been interrupted. 

These dependant taalluka (for so they are generally 
called) were rated to the ftBaessment of the village as it 
stands on the record already mentioned ; at first the object 
was a specification of the revenue to be piiid ; afterwards 
it only became a designation of the property : in the inter- 
mediate period it served to regulate their actual assessment 
by adding the new taxes to the recorded rent, in the same 
proportion at which their superior zemindars were rated. 
The alienable propertiea above mentioned comprehend 
nearly the whole of the estates, which have been separated 
under the uamo of taalluks,* from the juriadictiou of 
superior landholdei's ; while the other tenures', which we 
have mentioned as likewise prevailing in the eastera 
districts, continue subordinate to the zemindars ; but ia 
both the assessment has long ceased to be regulated by any 
certain rule. Many dependant taallukdars have, neverthe- 
less, preserved the benefit of a quit-rent ftied in perpetuity. 

Eatfttes, which were originally amall being subdivided ac- 
cording to the rules of inheritance fixed by the Hiudu or by 
the Muhammedau law,t aoon apiit into minute portions 

* Some tuUuka seeni to bars beea the z«m1nilart tenure lab. 
divided ; others, not entitled to be deemed iudependeae, were do 
better tbuD perinnnent lenses of land held in farm. 

f Estittcaof MuBauImana are more rapidly aubilivlded than thoaa 
cl Hiudua. The law o( family partnerahip geoernlly preserves tha 
unity of tha estatea held by Hindus. Iliia, however, is nob tha 
moat mHteml diETereDCe. The Hindu law divides property ia 
equal shares among heirs o( the same degree, but vcitbout com- 
monly udmittiug the participation ot femnles. In genera), these 
only inherit in default of male heirs. The Arabian law assigna to 
several relationa their apecifie portions as allotted by the Koran ; 
and divides the remainder of tha inheritance amouK the residuary 
heirs ; giving equal shares to all males of the same degree, and half 
the portion of males to females in the same degree of consanguinity, 
t8) 
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80 JncoDsiderable, that the public acconnts eihibit iDdepen- 
dent taallukdara asaessed with an annual revenue of a few 
pence ; yet the heirs, attached to their posBeasions, often 
limit their industry to their paltry eatatea ; or even content 
thetDBelves indolently with attempting to maintain, on the 
income of a subdivided patrimony, the unprofitable idteneaa 
of an opuleut predecessor. Industry must be unsuccessfal 
where it is limited to force the maintemince of a fomily 
from an inadequate portion of land. Petty possessions aro 
almost an irresistible inducement to this unprofitable dili- 
gence ; but sufficient security in leasehold tenures, and the 
experienced advantage of larger farms, ought to induce 
petty proprietors to extend their industry beyond the limits 
of their own estates. As for idle indigence, it ultimately 
finds its own remedy, though at the expense of population. 
Meantime the more numerous any class of unprofitable 
citizens I^eoomes, the greater is the present eviL The 
justice and policy of limiting the subdivision of landed 
property may be questioned ; but certainly it should not ba 
encouraged to a minute degree of subdivision. 

It may even be doubted whether subdivision of property 
in arable land be not an evil, though it were not carried 
farther than may leave estates of sufficient magnitude to 
afford to the proprietors a humble subsistence. The 
Indian landholder is too much disposed to rest satisBed in 
the indolent enjoyment of the produce of his landj-neither 
applying himself to husbandry on his own estate, nor to 
any other occupation whence he might derive some aid to 
his small income. Straitened in his circumstances, be ex- 
acts the utmost rent from his tenant Greater proprietors, 
unless impelled by the difiiculties of an eKceasive coutribu' 
tion to the revenue, might pursue their own interest in 
allowing favourable terms to their tonanta A class of 
wealthy citizens contributes to the prosperity of the state 
by their encouragement of elegant arts and improvement 
of the mechanic powers ; though the surest token of a 
thriving nation is CBrtainly found in the consumption of 
Bupei-fluities by the people at large, when afSue nee permits 
the j^neral use of more than the mere necessaries of life. 
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But the conBumption and use of mere food and apparel, by / 
a set of idle and indigent landholders, contributes nothing '/ 
to general prosperity, it shows only au uoprofitable popu- 
lation. This class of needy proprietors is numerous ia 
Bengal But even the greatest landholders are not in a 
situation to allow that indulgence and accommodation to 
their tenants which might be expected on viewing their in- 
come. Responsible to government for a tax originally cal- 
culated at ten-elevenths of the expected rents of their es- 
tates, they have no probable surplus above their expendi- 
ture to compensate for their risk. In any, the greatest, 
calamity, a moderate tax must leave to the proprietor soma 
income. On the contrary, a common evil must bear down 
him who is assessed with ten-elevenths, or even with three- 
quarters, of his receipts. Any calamity, any accident, even 
a delay in his recoveries, may involve a zemindar in diffi- 
culties from which no economy nor attention can retrieve 
him. He is not, therefore, likely to be an indulgent and 
forbearing landlord. . 

From this view of the condition of landholders, we are 
led to the consideration of the circumstances of tenants ; 
and to inquire whether the gross produce of the lands suffi- 
ciently rewards the labour employed for its production, and 
in what degree of ease it supports the classes who aubsist 
by their industry. The opulence of the commonalty con- 
stitutes the wealth of the nation, a ^d the country may be 
deemed flourishin g in proportion as the peasants are in an 
easy condition. Their general mode of life, compared with 
whatmay be deemed reasonable wants, will show whether 
the people at large are well or ill supported ; considering, 
at the same time, the reward of labour to determine 
whether voluntary abstemiousness or real poverty debar 
tbem from a fuller gratification of their wants. But, 
since the earnings of country-labour cannot be treated of 
separately from the detail of husbandry, we shall resume 
that subject 
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CHAPTER V. 

Profits of Husbandry in Bengal. 

"ITTE have described the peasants as applying the labour 
' • "nhich they give to hasbaodry, solely to ground used 
on their own aocouut, aad we have mentioned a olaea of 
tenantry monopolising land to re-let it to the actual culti- 
vator at an advanced rent, or for half the produce ; but, it 
must be understood, that, though this, too, generally 
describes the whole tenantry, peasants are not wanting who 
superintend the culture performed by their servants or by 
hired labourers : such are Brahmins and others who are 
restrained by prejudice from personal labour; or men 
of other tribes, whose oiroumstances admit of their ooa- 
tenting themselves with superinteudiug the management 
of the land ; or less opulent persons, who nevertheless, call 
in the assistauce of hired labour to aid their own. liefer- 
ence being bad to the quantity of land tenanted, perhaps 
the greatest part would be found to be held by tenants who 
do employ labourers. But, since the servants often till 
ground on their own aocouut also, the peasants were truly 
in respect of number, described as labouring unassisted on 
the lands which they use. 

A cultivator, who employs servants, entertains one for 
every plough, aad pays him monthly wages, which on an 
average, do not exceed one rupiya per mensem ; in a cheap 
district, we have found the monthly hire as low aa eight 
Bunas. But the task, on a medium of a bigha a day, is 
completed by noon. The cattle are then left to the herds- 
man's care, and the ploughman follows other oocupationB 
during the remainder of the day ; mostly he cultivates 
some land on his own account, and this he generally rents 
from his employer for a payment in kind. The quantity 
of land, commonly used by the ploughman, is ascertained by 
the usage of some districts, which authorise a specific 
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quantity of land to be underlet bj tenants ; namely, for 
each plough tiro bighaa, equal to three of the Btand- 
ard to which we reduce the variable meaeurea of land.* 

If the herd be sufficient to employ one person, a Borvant 
is entertained j and receives, in money, ftiod, and clothing, 
to the value of ono rupiya and a half per mensem. The 
same herdsman, howOTer, genei'olly attends the cattle of 
several peasants, receiving, for every head, a monthly- 
alloivance equal to about half an ana. One herdsman ooa 
tend fifty oxen or cows. 

Where several ploughs are kept, the peasant usually hoa 
a pair of oxen particularly assigned to the implement which 
supplies the purpose of a harrow ; for this is thought to 
require stronger cattle than are sufficient for lal>our. A 
plough complete costs less than a rupiya. The price of a 
grooved beam used as a harrow to break and level the 
ground, is yet more inconsiderabla The cattle employed 
in husbandry are of the smallest kind : they cost, on an 
average, not more than five rupiyaa each.f 

The price of this labour may be computed from the 
usual hire of a plough, with its yoka of oxen, which 
we state, on the medium result of our inquiries, at two anas 
per diem.' 

The same cattle are also employed to drag an imple- 
ment which bears some resemblance to the harrow, but 
which is used for rice and some other objects to thin a 
luxuriant vegetation, and to disperse the plants equally in 
the field : it serves, at the same time, to remove the weeds. 

For a hand-weeding, the labourers are very generally 
p^d iu grain instead of money. Tiieir usual daily allow- 
ance is from two to three sers, or twice as many pounds of 
grain. They briog their own hoes, which are small spuds, 

* At half produce, and ciiltivatsd solely )>y the perioual labour 
of the ploagliman, three liighu cannot pay the labour witli inor* 
tbaa leTeQ rapiyiia p«r aunum ; the; muat be added to the moDthly 
rupiya paid by hia employer. 

t The average prioe dI cattle tor hnabandry thronghont Bengal 
migbt pfrhapa be taken itill lower than Ave mplyaa, for the} ftrs 
- Ititragbl iu Ihe vioinity of Caloutta at five aud lii rupiyu a head. 
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and of which the cost ia very trifling. Twenty labourers 
may weed a bigah in a day. For trausplantiug, the daily 
allowance and the labour performed are nearly the Bams 
aa for weeding. No tool ia required for transplanting rice, 
the whole operation being performed bf the hand ; but, 
for other cultures where a tool ia requieite, an implement 
resembling a hoe on a long handle, or one like a chiael, also 
on a long handle ia employed. For hand-hoeing, the large hoe, 
whidi in Bengal serves the purpose of a spade, ia employed. 
It is wide and curved, and set on the handle at an 
acute angle : this compels the labourer to stoop much in 
working. The aame tool serves for clearing of old laya pre- 
paratory to opening them with the plough, and for other 
purposes for which a apade would be uaeful.-/ The pay 
for digging, and generally for all country labour, ia regu- 
lated fay the aame allowance of two to three sera per 
diem, as above-mentioned. But reaping ia generally per- 
formed by contract, the reapers being hired at a sheave in 
sixteen, or, if they also carry in the harvest, at a sheave 
in eight; and the whole expense of gathering the harvest 
may be paid with one measure of grain in six, which pro- 
vides for the labour of reaping, carrying, winnowing, mea- 
Buring, and storing, the crop. The thrashing is not in- 
cluded; for com is not usually thrashed, but is trodden out 
by the cattle of the farm. 

Though rice and pulse may find a market in the hiiak,y 
and the task of cleaning rice and splitting pulse generally 
fall on the first purchaser; yet, not unfrequently employ- 
ing the peasant's leisure, it may be counted among the la- 
bours of the cotti^e. It is executed with a wooden pestle 
and mortar; or the nee is cleaned under a beater of very 
simple contrivance, worked by a pedaL When the husk 
has been removed by long beating upon the dry rice, suoh 
grfun is preferred for home-conanmptioa If previously 
scalded, it is better adapted for preservation, and has been 
therefore more approved in foreign commerce. As the ex- 
pense of fuel is nearly equal to the economy of labour, 
the allowanoe for husking rice is almost uniform at a con< 
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tract t" return, in clean riee, five-eigfaths of the weiglit de- 
liTered in the huak. The surplus, with the chaff or bran, 
pays the toil 

We alialt not have formed a just notion of the reward of 
country labour, without comparing the price of it to what 
is gained by a cultivator, who delivers half the produce in 
lieu of rent: in this comparison it will be unnaceasaty to 
notice the small deductions usually made before partition. 
Some are favourable to the cultivator, because they defray 
a part of his eipenses; others unfavourable, because they 
are taxes for the measurement of the produce, or for religioua 
appropriations. The advantage and disadvantage are 
perhaps nearly balanced, and me consider' him as obtainii^ 
no more than an exact half of the produce to reward his la- . 
bour and defray his expenses. 

Ten mans of rice are a large produce from one bigha, and 
a return of fifteen for one: 

Cultivator's share . , Mans 6 

Seed which the proprietor of 

the land had advanced, and 

which is repaid to him with 

100 per centum by way of 

interest 26 10^ 

The labour of reaping, &c., at 

the rate of a sixth of the 

whole crop 1 26 lOjj- 

Ditto weeding twenty days at 

21 set 1 10 

■■ . 3 23 B 

1 16 11 
Ditto husking with the wastage at three-eighths, 214 

35 7 
thirty-five sera and seven-sixteenths of clean rice, at tbo 
average rate of twelve anaa for the man, are worth eleven 
anas nearly; and this does not pay the labour of ploughing, 
at two anas per diem for eight days. It appears, then, 
that the peasant, cultivating for half-produce, is not so well 
rewarded for his toil as hired labourers ; and it must be far- 
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ther notioed, that he is under the neodBsity of anticipating 
bis crop for seed and aubaiatenoe; and of borrowing for 
both, aa well aa for bis cattle and for the implements of hus- 
bandry, at the usurious advance of a quarter, if the loan ba 
repaid at the succeeding -harvest, and of hal^ if repaid 
later: we cannot then wonder at the scenes of distress which 
this class of cultivators exhibits, nor that they are often 
oompelled, by accumulating debts, to emigrate from province 
to province. 

It is obvioua, that, where the produce is greater ia pro- 
portion to the seed and to the quantity of land, the sum of 
labour remaining the same, this partition of crop may leave 
to the peasant a auf&cient payment for hia toil; on the 
other hand, where it is leaa, it may be absolutely unequal 
to afford the simplest neoesaaries. This is bo true, that, in 
moat landa, cultivation for this proportion of the crop ia 
utterly imp raotio able. We therefore took a hi);;her produce 
and estimated less labour than the general average would 
have suggested to us. But thia must ho now noticed, toge- 
ther with the requisite return of profit on the outlay, 
to compare the averse-produce with rents paid ia 
money.^ 

In the husbandry of com and small grains, it haa been 
already stated, that a oouaiderable proportion of the land 
yielda several crops within the year: much indeed yields 
only one; but, on the other hand, the practice ot crowding 
crops seems ill judged, and it returns less in proportion to 
the labour and expense than successive cultivation. We 
may therefore assume, aa the middle course of huahandry, 
two yearly harvests from each field; one of white com, and 
another of pulse, oil-seed, or millet. Not that, on a 
medium, land does actually produce two annual crops, but 
the greater expense of cultivating two sepai'ate portions, for 
their respective harvests, at two different seasons, is nearly 
compensated by the profit of obtaining, in some in- 
stances, more than two crops from the same field, where 
circumstances permit ; at the same time, the quantity of 
ground, which is actually used, is more than would ba ' 
required if all land nniioi-mly yielded two haiveata. 
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A plough, with the usual joke of two or three ptur ot 
oxen assigned to it, is equal in commoD managemant to the 
Ml oultiTation of fifl^eu bighas of land : and the ezpense, 
estimated at twenty-two rupijas eight anas, averages ons 
rupiya and a half for the high a. . 

Ploughman, at one rupiy a per mensem ... Bs. 12 

Allowance to the herdsman, (sajr for five oxen, at 
half an ana each,) two anas and a half per men- 
sem, or, per annum ... ... .,. 1 14 

Pasture, two anas a head, annually ... ...0 10 

Interest on thirty rupiyas, the cost of the oattle, and 
on two rupijas, the cost of the plough and other 
implements, at two per centum per mensem, 
including the wear and tear of the plough, and the 
replacing of cattle ... ... ... 6 



On the medium assumed of the two crops per annum, 
the produce may be taken at seven mans of rice in the 
busk, and three and a half mans of pulse or other grain 
gathered at the second harvest.* 

* In the fint volarae of Gladwin's TraaalatiOD oC the Ajean 
Akbery, page 3S6, is a table oE the mean produee of aach land aa 
U regularly cultivated. It ii oaloalated oa the medium of this* 
yean. To comparo this nitb oar estimate ma; l>e oarioni, 

Tlie bigha notioed bj the Ayeen Akbery contains 3,600 aqaara 
Ilabl Quz, and the man consiats of fort; sera, each ser weighing 
tbirt; dama. The bigha, for which onr esbimate ia formed, coa- 
ttina 1,600 tqnare yards, and the man consists of forty lera, coa- 
taining eighty aioa weight : Z,WQ Ilahi Onz are equal to 3,02& 
•qnaie yards ; and thirty dams to forty-three eioa weight. 

Produce of H bla- The wms prodnw 

bs ors.flMIla- leduoed ta the 

hiauclanwus bigha of l.tOO 

uid Ban of SO square j|ajd«, In 

dsms. maaB id BO Stk 

Wt. to the nc. 

Clean rioe, average of three sorts ._ IS 33 — 4 35 

Wheat and barley ... ... 12 38 8 — 3 30 

Pease, chiches, vetohea, and other palie, 
average oC eight kinds ... ... 7 8 — 2 

Millet, average of two kinds ... S 27 — 2 SS 

Seeds, yielding oil, aveiaga of three 
kind* ... ... ... 6 IS — 1 36 

(») 
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Seven in&ni, etjacil to four mana and fifteen sen of 

clean rice, at 12 anas ... Be. 3 

Three and half mans, at 10 anaa ... ... 2 



Seed repaid, a twelfth ; and expense of reaping &o., 
asixth ... ... ... ... 1 6 

Labour of sowing, weeding, &o., equal to two weed- 
ings, or forty daj -labourers, at two and a half sera 
2 ms. 20 sra. atS anas ... ... 1 i 

Labour of cattle for the plough, ko. ... 1 8 

Bent, a fourth of the gross produce, including aU 
payments to the landholder or his officers ... 1 6 

6 8 
The peasant, consequently, does not derive from oom- 
onltivation the very humble maintenance which we sup- 
pose, unless his family share in the labour for which wd 
oalcnlate bim to pay, or apply their leisure to other ooou- 
pations , or, unless we take into account the profit drawn 
by him ftom the land which he underlets to his ploughmen 
&t half-produce. In fact, it is not upon the oaltivation of 

! grain that the peasant depends for his profit or even fov 
his comfortable maintenance. In graKing-districts it is the 
dairy, in others it is the culture of some more valuable 
produce, which aids the husbandry of com. In districts, 
where cattle abound, the occupying of arable-land is neoes- 
sary to entitle the peasant to pasture in the forest and oti 
the downs a proportionate herd of cattle: in' other pro- 
vinces, com, though not equally profitable with dearer 
articles, serves to alleviate the risk attending the cultivation 
of them ; for, they seem precarious in exact proportion to 
the greatness of the profit which they are expected to afford. 
On the failure of his mulberry or his sugar-cane, the pea- 
sant, had be no com, must suffer the extremities of want ; 
but, raising in that and other grain a sufficiency for mero 
subsistence, he can wait the supply of his other wants froia 
the success of other culture; or, he cau reserve a hodrd 
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from the crop of a suooeasful year to meet the diffioulties of 
oae that is calamitous. 

The price of corn, which, in Bengal, fluotuatee miiob 
more than in Europe,* has a oonsiderable iufluenoe ou the 
value of most other articles, though it cannot regulate the 
price of alLt When the demand for any one of them is 
limited to few persons as it is under a commercial monopoly, 
the purchaser is enabled to fli his own price. That of raw 
opium, for example, is r^ulated by Government; and the 
purchase of silk also is almost entirely in the hands o. ths 
Company's agent& This circumstance gives uniformity to 
the price of the raw material. The value of all suoli 
articles must then be neaiiy uniform ; at least their price 
oannot be affected, but distantly by the abundance of the 
lice harvest. 

A peasant, who should place his principal dependence on 
the culture of such productions, must experience absolute 
want if he sell a scanty crop at no higher rate than abun- 
dant harvests at the game time that corn bears a very 
advanced price ; but so long as he sows a sufficient propor- 

Itionof land with com, he oannot be destitute of food, 
vrhether the price of grain be high or low. From this and 
other culture he oan seldom fail of being also enabled 

* 'WIthoDt famiae or loarofty we hare known corn foni timei 
dearer at the ^firit luHd in ons year than in ths preoedlng. Jo ft 
efaeap diitriat, rios in the hosk aold, one seaiOB, a* low m eight 
mmoB for the lopi; a. la the following jear it woi eagerly pnr- 
chased at the rata ol a mpija far two mane. 

t When the cr^pi of com are verj abundant, it )■ not mlj 
cheap, but wauta a ready market. Ai the payment* of reots are 
regulated by ths aeaion of harvett, the revenae ia daa, and 
muat be paid, whother there be or be not a vent for the 
prodsoe. To meet the demand of rent, and to provide foe 
ether disbunemente whleh the tenant hae immediate oooaeion to 
nake, he muat diepote of other more aaleable prodnoe, and even 
anticipate the hatveit of it. Thni the eagemeu of the Tendon 
radnoei the prloe of other artioleB In oomequenoe of oom wantiBg a 
ready nle. Far ume laoh reaioD the price of oorti teeme to 
have a greater iuflaanee m tbe geuanl maikM in Bougal thtH la 
9 Cher countries. 
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to discharge faia rent, though he ma; be much atraiteaed 
for the supply of his Tarioua wants, over aud above a bare 
subsiatenoe. 

But the profits of cattle are less precarious ; they consist 
in the increase of stock from kine and in the milk of 
buffaloes, Cowa are usually fed near home,- on reserved 
pastures, or on the waste lands of the village : buffaloes 
needing more nutriment, and thriving on rank vegetation 
do not find sufficient pasturage in populous districts. The 
herds of this sort of cattle are most numerous in the nortb- 
' em and western provinces, where, in the rainy season, they 
find pasturage on downs which are never submerged; 
and, in the dry season, on forest-lands, which are mostly 
inundated during the rains. But many herds of buffaloes 
travel in the dry season into the vast forests which border 
on Bengal. 

Cattle are grazed at a very small expense. It does not 
exceed eight anas a head annually for buffaloes and four 
anas for gowb. A herdsman, hired to attend fifty cows or 
thirty buffaloes, at wages in grain, money, and clothes, 
amounting to one rupiya and a half per mensem, (or less, if 
the average be taken in grazing-districts only,) does, in fact, 
receive an ana for each cow, and less than one ana for each 
buffalo ; but this average, which has been computed for all 
Bengal, is h^;her than the usual rates in grazing-districts ; 
the whole annual expense, incident to stock, cannot there 
exceed seven anas for each buffalo and three anas for each 
cow. 

The profits of the dairy arise from the sale of milk, of 
curds in various forms, and of clarified butter. As the 
last is the only produce which admits of being transported 
to a distant market, we calculate the profit as if the whole 
milk underwent this preparation. The buffalo cow daily 
supplies the dairy with two to three sere of milk. Upon 
an ratinutte of milch-kine, in the proportion of two-thirds 
of the whole herd throughout the year, the annual produce 
is nearly fifteen mans of milk for each cow. The dairy- 
man will contract, without wages, to deliver two sera and. 
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ft half of clarified butter for a man of milk. At this rate, 
the owner of the herd should receive thirty-sevea sers and 
a lialf of clarified butter for fifteen mans of milk, and may 
dispose of it for aeven rupiyas and a half; out of this, a 
deduction muat be made for the transport from the dairy 
to the market ; since, the cattle being usually grazed ia 
■wild countries, the temporary hut, which serves for a dairy, 
IB remote from the market This, however, with the 
expenses estimated at seven anas a bead, will hardly 
reduce the annual profit much below seven rupiyas for 
.each buffalo-oow, or thirtj-fiTe per centum on the capital, ^ 
if we justly value each buffalo at twenty rupiyas, and sup- 
pose that the increase of stock fully compensates for the 
loss by mortality and accident. We make no account of 
the few male calves reared for sacrifices nor of those reared 
for labour j because buffaloes are rarely employed for bur- -.t 
den or in the labours of husbandry within the limits of 
Bengal proper. The profits of kine, by the increase of 
stock, bear nearly the same proportion to the capital which 
is employed in the purchase of the herd. They certainly 
amount to thirty per centum. 

Cattle constitute the peasant's wealth ; and the pro- 
fits of stock would be greater, did the oonaumptiou of 
animal food take off barren oowa and oxen which have passed 
their prima This, indeed, cannot happen where the Hin- 
dus constitute the great mass of the general population, 
since they consider the slaughter of kine and the eating of 
cows flesh as einfuL But many tribes of Hindus, and 
even some Brahmens, have no objection to the use of other 
animal food. At their entertainments it is generally intny 
duoed;'by some it is daily eaten, and the institutes of their 
religion do require that flesh should be tasted even by 
Brahmens at solemn sacrifices, forbidding, however, the use 
of it unless joined with the performance of enoh a sacrifice. 
Daily practise, however, is not governed by rules of limit- 
ed oogency ; and meat, (mutton and goat's flesh,) being 
more than double the price of v^etable food, it cannot be 
afforded as a common diet upon the aaaai earnings of 
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labour. Whetbeir this circumsUace has much iaflueuce, 
or whether entire abstinence from auimol food be not 
rather ascribable to the prevalence of superatitlouB preju- 
dices, may be queationed. Probably both have influence, 
though the latter has the greatest. From whatever cause 
it arise, the consumption of animal-food is not so consider- 
able as to render the stock of sheep an object of general at- 
tention. Their wool supplies the home-consumption of 
blankets, but is too coarse, and produce too small a prioo 
to afford a large profit on this stock. 

Tbe orohord is what chiefly contributes to attach the 
peasant to his native soil. He feels a superstitiouB pre- 
dilection for the trees planted by his ancestor, and derive! 
comfort and even profit from their fi;uit. Orchards of 
mango-trees diversify the plains in every part of BeagaL 
I'he delicious fruit, exuberantly bonie by them, is a whole- 
some variety in the diet of the Indian, and afibids him 
gratification and even nourishment The palmyra abounds . 
in Bihar ; the juice extracted, by wounding its summit, 
.becomes, when fermented; an intoxicating bever^e, which 
is eagerly sought by numerous natives, who violate the 
precepts of both the Hindu find Uahomedan religions by 
tbe use of inebriating liquors. The coco-nut thrives ifl, 
those parts of Bengal which are not remote from the tropio ; 
ibis nut contains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and 
is BO much sought by the Indian, that it even becomes ait 
cbjeot of exportation to distant provinces. The date-tjea 
{TOWS every where, but especially in Bihar ; the wounded 
trunk of this tree yields a juioe which is similar to that of 
the palmyra, and from which sugar is not unfrequently 
extracted. Plantations of areoa are common in th« 
centrical pairts of Bengal , its nut, which is universally 
consumed throughout India, affords considerable profit to 
the planters. The bassia thrives even on the poorest soili^ 
and abounds in the hilly districts ; its inflated corols are 
esculent and nutritious, and yield by distillatiou an intoxi- 
cating spirit; and the oil which is expressed from its seed, ia 
Hx mountainous countries a common substitute for butter. 
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iBeaides these, which are inost oommon In the serenit 
proTinoes of Bengal, other trees are planted, but more 
spflringly, and that for the owner's uae only without any 
Tiew of profit The Tarioua sorts of useful trees, which 
eithergrow wild or thrive with little care, are too many 
to be enumerated in this place. But we mast not quit 
the subject of plantations without remarking that o1ump8 
of bambus, which when once planted, continue to flourish 
«o long as they are not too abruptly thinned, supply the 
peasant with materials for hie buildings, and may also 
yield him proSt. 

After this hasty sketch of the husbandman's pursuits, it 
may be proper to notice more fully auoh productions ot- 
the soil aa are the chief objects of the mdrohaut's attention 
in Bengal 

The valuable articles of sagar, tobacco, silk, aottou, 
indigo, and opium, being the principal dependence of the' 
peastint for the supply of conveniences and for accession of 
wealth, are welt deserving of particular consideration. 
Deriving a farther importance as they are the objects ot 
external commerce, each would separately merit ths 
amplest detail, both in regard to the present management ( 
of them and to the traffic which is carried on. But pr»- ' 
duded from undertaking the disquisition in the whole 
extent which the subject embraces, we may be contented 
with hasarding on each topic such observationa aa seem 
most material 

Opium, it is well known, has been monopolised by Govern- 
ment. It is provided in the provincea of Bihar and 
Benares, and sold in Calcutta by public sale. For many - 
reasons this monopoly seems less exceptionable than any 
other. It is doubtless a rational object of policy to dis- 
courage the internal consumption of a drug, which is so 
highly pernicious when employed for intoxication. It.mnst 
not, however, be concealed, that, by the effeot of ths mono . 
poly, Bihar has lost the market of the western countries^ 
which formerly were thence supplied, but which now 
raise as much as is oonsuiued withhi their limits, and even 
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fttmisli some opium to the British provinces. NeTBrthe- 
lesB, if the first grower receive, from the monopolist, aa 
equitable payment as the competition of free trade could 
afford him, the monopoly cannot be deemed a publio 
injury ; it only takes, for the benefit of the state, what 
otherwise would afford gain to a few intermediats 
traders. 

When the drug was provided by oontraot, the price paid 
to the first grower was regulated by the contract made 
with Government. The coutraotor gave advances to such 
peasants as were desirous of undertaking the culture, and 
received the raw juice of poppy at the rates fiied by his 
contract. On a medium of these rates adverting to the 
quantity which may be estimated on each the raw opium 
appears to have been bought at the prioe of one rupiya for 
ten sixteenths of a ser, or for oue pound and a quarter 
nearly. 

A learned and very ingenious inquirer* estipiated tha 
produce of one acre at sixty pounds of opium ; but we 
think he must have been misled by tJbe result of trials on 
very fertile land in a fortunate season. Such information 
as we have been able to obtain, has led ua to estimate 
little more than four sera or eight pounds of opium from a 
bigba reduced to the standard of four cubits of the pole, or 
forty yards to the rope ; and the cultivator also reaps 
about seven sera of seed, which may bring eight anas, if 
sold for food, or for the oil that may be espressed from 
it 

This produce, from a plant which requires a good soil 
well manured, is by no means equal to the production of 
similar soils whereon other valuable plants are raised. At 
the same time it requires more labour and attention : and, 
in fact, that it ia less profitable ia apparent from the cir- 
cumstance of the peasants not ambitioning thia culture, 
except in a few situationa which are peculiarly favourable 
to it In other places they either eugoge with reluctance, 

• Dr. £elr. 
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or IVom motivcB vory differeid^ from that of the ezpeot»- 
tioH of profit.* 

Many cultiTotors obtain from the same land a crop of 
pot-herbB, or some other early produce, before tbo seftson 
of sowing the poppy. It is reckoned a bad practice : 
whether it be bo or noty the labonr of the culture is not 
diminiahed behaving taken an early CTOp. The land must 
in either method be thoroughly broken and pulreriaei^ for 
which puipoee it must bo ploughed twelve or fifteen times ; 
this work is succeeded 1^ that of disposing the Sold for 
irrigatioD : Bereral weodings, a dressing of manure, and 
frequent watering, employ much labour ; but the most 
tedious occupation is that of gathering the opium^ which, 
fbr more tlian a fortnight, employs several persons ia 
making incisions in each capeule in tho evening and scrap- 
ing (^ the exuded juice in the morning. If the greater 
labour be considered, tho produce of a Ugha of poppy, 
reckoned at seven rupiyaa ^ht anas, is not more advan- 
tageous than the cultivation of corn : even computed at 
eixtewi rupiyas, according to the estimate of produce above 
quoted, still it is less profitable than sugar<ane and 
tnulbeny. 

But, in the culture (^ c^un^ there aro circumstauoes 
which may, and which, in some places actually do, ronder 
it alluring In estimating the medium produce, we ad- 
verted to the accidents of season, to which this delicate 



* To obl^D, hy hcaeptiag odvanflsi, ^a [mmadiAte aupply ot 
naDey when nrgantly wanted, or for the aid and oouatonancB of tba 
agent or aoatractac, if tbey bave any poiat to oootaad or litigate 
with their landlord. It may be likewise notioed, that the oDatrac- 
ton formerly held the peaMatB bound, if they planted poppy one 
seaaon, to ooutinue to do 10 ia the following year. When this 
point was decided against the ooatraotora, they reqnired that a 
peasant, wbo relin^nialied the ooltare of oi^um, iboold vealgu tiM 
laad, on which he had iormerly planted poppy, to any other 
peasant wtlling to engage for the pioduotion of opium. It is 
obvious, that tills also muit operate at very eSuobual meana of 
compulaiou, TLo eyalem of contracting lor the provuion of opium 
has been wisely abandoned. 

m 
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plant IB particularly liable from insects, wind, hail, or 
unaeBfionable rela. The produce seldom squares with the 
true average, but commonly runs in extremes : while one 
cultivator is disappointed, another reaps immense gain. ; 
one season does not pay the labour of the culture, another, 
peculiarly fortunate, enriohes all the cultivators. This 
circumstanoe is well suited to allure maxt, ever confident of 
personal good fortune. 

The preparation of the raw opijim ia under the immo- 
diate superintendence of the agent or of the contractor. It 
GOUBiata in evaporating, by exposure to the sun, the watery 
particles, which are replaced by oil of poppy-aeed, to pre- 
vent the drying of the reain. The opium is then formed 
into cakes, and covered with the petals of the poppy ; and, 
when sufficiently dried, it is packed in cheats, with fn^- 
meuts of the capsules &om which poppy-seeda have been 
thrashed out. 

This preparation, though simple, requires expert work- 
men able to detect the many a^ultorationa which are prac- 
tised on the raw juice. The adulteration of prepared 
opium is yet more difficult to discover. It haa been aup- 
posed to be commonly vitiated with an extract from tha 
leaves and atalk of the poppy, and with gum of the 
mimosa; other fore^ admixtures have been conjectured, 
such as cow-dung, gums, and resins, of various sorts, and 
parched rice. 

~ The fooility of adulterating opium, and the oonsequent 
necessity of precautions against such frauds, are oiroum- 
Btances which would justify the monopoly, were it even 
objectionable on other considerations. In a free com- 
merce, the quality might probably be more debased to tho 
injury of the export-trade. This subject we shall have 
occasion to resume. 

Tobacco, it is probable, was unknown to India, as well as 
to Europe, before the discoveiy of Amerioa. It appeared 
from a proclamation of Jahangir, mentioned by that prince 
in bis own memoirs, that it was introduced by Europeans 
into India, either in his or in the precodiug reign. Tho 
truth of this is aot Impeached by the uiicumataucc oi the 
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BinailaliaViiig namea for the plant in their own language; 
these names, not excepting the Sanscrit, seem to be cor- 
rupted from the European denomination of it, and are not 
to be fonnd in any old composition. However, the praotioo 
■of inhaling the smoke of hemp leaves and other intoxicat- 
ing dmga is antient and for this reason, the use ot 
tobacco, when once introduced, soon became general 
throughout India. The plant ia now cultivated in every 
part of Hindustan. 

It requires as good a soil as opium, and the ground 
must be as well manured. Though it be not absolutely 
limited to the same provinces, its culture does prevail 
mostly in the northern and western districts. It is thinly 
Scattered in the southern and eastern |HWincea. In these, 
it ia seldom seen but upon made ground; in those it 
occupies the greatest part of the rich land, whicb ia 
intergpersed among the habitations of the peasantry, 
' The culture is laborious, as it requires the ground to bs 
thoroughly broken by repeated ploughings. The tobacco, 
though transplanted, needs one or two weedingsEmd a 
hand-hoeing. It is frequently visited by the labourer to 
nip the heads ofyonug plants, and afterwards to pick off 
the decayed leaves. But the crop ia gathered with .little 
labour, and the drying of the tobacco does not employ 
much time : for it is dried by simple exposure to tho opsD 
air, either on beds of grass or on ropes ; it is, however, 
removed under shelter during the great heat of the day 
and the heavy dew of the night. 

The whole expense of the culture upon an average oC 
the district where it most prevails, and which are among 
the cheapest of Bengal, does not exceed four rupiyte per 
bigha, although land, appropriated for tobacco, be rated at 
a high rent The produce, estimated at five and a half 
mtms fh>m a bigha of the standard of four cubits to the 
pole, and this quantity, valued at one mpiya per man, 
shews tobacco to be a very profitable culture. Accordingly 
it is eagerly pursued, although the cultivators do not ao- 
Jmowlcdge so largo a profit Upon the result of direct 
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inqniries, we might liare stated the produco at no more 
than three mana and a half ; and the actual disbunsements 
for labour and rent were estimated on the same informa- 
tion at two rupiyas and a hal£ But, when this was com- 
pared with other lees laborious oultiTation, the expense 
seemed greatly under-rated. At the aamo time we were 
led by small triidB to doubt the information which we had 
received respecting the produce. An accident^ affording the 
opportunity of ascertaining the quantity of tobacco ac- 
tually obtained from a considerable quantity of land, 
Bu^ested the correction which has been adopted by 

Though it require an excellent soil, tobaooo mi^t be 
produced in the greatest abundance to supply the con- 
sumption of Europe. Raised, <^eaply, it would yield a 
considerable profit to the exporter upon moderate freight 
Small experiments have been mada Of their huccobs we 
are not accurately informed ; but we have reasoa to 
suppose, that the tobacco of Bengal was not of tha 
quality or had not the preparation which are desired by 
the European consumer. Yet it cannot be doubted, that, 
under the immediate direction of persons sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the quality that is preferred in fore^ 
markets, tobacco might be raised to suit them at no greater 
expense than in the present mani^ement : and, if it were 
provided purposely for exportation, it would be invested 
with a less advance on the original cost, than it can have 
been yet procured at a market remote from the place of 
growth, after passing through the hands of intermediate 
dealers, who trade on small capitals, and who, therefor^ 
need large profits. 

Tobacco might be shipped at the rate of three current 
npiyas and a hal^ or (including every charge tor duties 
end agency in Cabutta) at less than four ourrent rupiyas 
for a man. The best tobacco bears a greater but arbitrary 
value ; the worst, on the contrary, costB much less : ws 
take the usual price of a middle sort, and suppose thai it 
can be ;»hip^ed at that rate, and that it could support a 
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eompetition wittthe ordinary kindB imported into Engliuij 

from North America. 

One ton, or 27 mans, at four Ct Ee. per man, 

IOSCuEb. ... ... ... £10 16 

Interest and inanrance, atfifleen per centum... 1 12 6 
Freight payable in England, at aiz pounds 

Btorling ... ... ^. 6 



£18 



Sold at thirty shillingB per owt, exclusive of 
cuBtomB and excise ... £38 

ChargCB of merohandiae, &c., as 
reokoned by the India Company 
on other goods, at tliree per cen- 
tum ... ... ... 14 9 



Profit 



If freight must be pjud at £15 per ton, a loss would bo 
Bustiuned, unless the tobacoo equej the best Borts that are 
imported from America. 

Excepting tobacco, which Ib exotio in India, this fruit- 
^ region seems to have been the parent-country 
of most productions, which were onoo ranked among 
luxuries, but which are now become necessaries of life. The 
Bugar-cane, whose very name was scarcely known by 
the antient inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly 
throt^bout Bet^al* in the remotest times. From India 
it was introduced into Arabia, and thence into Europe aad 
Africa. It is said, by some authors, to have been indi- 

* Oanr, the sotieot niiTiie of the capital ot Bengal, and of the 
proviuoe itself, is apparsntly derived from Our, which, both in the 
antUnt and modem laognagea of ladis, ligniGea raw augar. From 
the Sanscrit term (or maaufaotnred logftr (SMoara) ore derived the 
Fersiao, Greek, Latin, and modem Earopean, names of the ooae 
and Ita produce. Even the Arabic term may be also dedaoed from 
another Sanscrit word (o'huid], whioh beara the same liguifio*, 
tion. 
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gMiouB In America ; this opinion might pertapB be diaput' 
ed, for historioal facta seem to contradict it Cortaia it is, 
that the oane waa oarried in the year 1506 fromtha 
Canwiea to St. Domingo, where the first sugar-work was 
Boou after erected by an enterprising Spaniard. The culti- 
vation was pursued with such auocess in the ialands, and 
on the continent of South America, tjip.t the produce soon 
undersold the sugar of other countrieai and the importa- 
tion of it from India, which was shortly afterwards diB< 
continued by the Portuguese, has only lately been revived, 

A sudden rise in the price of sugar in Great Britain, 
partly caused by a iailure in the crops of the West Indies, 
and partly by the increasing consumption of this article 
throughout Europe, was felt as a serious evil by the British 
nation. Their eyes were turned for relief towards Bengal, 
and not in vain. An immediate supply was obtained 
from this country ; and the exportation of sugar from 
Bengal to Europe, which had oommenoed a , few years 
earlier, still continues, and will, it is hoped, be annually, 
increased to meet the growing demand for it, and to benefit, ' 
in common with the West-India islands, by the advanced 
pnoe which it boars in the markets of Europe. 

From Benares to Rengpur, from the borders of Assam to 
those of Cata43, there is soaroely a district in Bet^;al or its 
dependent provinces wherein the sugar-cane does not flourish. 
It thrives most especially in the provinces of Benares; 
Bihar, Bengpur, Birbhum, Birdwan, and Mednipur ; it ia 
■uccessfiilly cultivated in all, and there seem to be no 
other bounds to the possible production of sugar in Bengal 
than the limits of the demand and consequent vend of it. 
The growth for home-eonsumption and for the inland trade 
is vast, and it only needs onoouragement to equal the 
demand of Europe also. 

It is cheaply produced and frugally manufactured. Raw 
sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India, but analogous 
to the process of making muscovado, costs less than five 
shillings sterhng per cwt An equal quantity of muscovado 
sugar might be here made at little more than this cost i 
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the British West ludiea it cannot be afforded 
for six timea that price. So groat a diaproportioii will cease to 
apiiear surpriBing, when the relative circumstances of the 
leen duly weighed and impartially 
a here conducted with most frugal 
ies of life are cheaper in India 
oial country and cheaper iu Bengal 
e of India. The simplest diet and t 
&ce to the peasant, and the price 
y low. Every implement used in 
cheap, and cattle are neither dear 
>ensive to the owner. The pre- 
lally simple and devoid of eipensa 
numbered with costly works. His 
his machinery and utensils consist 
on the simplest plan, and a few 
he requires little capital, and is 
loonsiderable advance on the first 



some districts, tl^e M*! 
by bond-servants. ^ 
mostly slaves of t.UdHC. 
treated by theii u^t ' 



do not exist in the West Indies. 
on, that the labour of the negro 
iree-fifths of the coat of sugar in 
I West-Indian planter were even 

huts for bis expensive buildings, 
1 earthen vessels for hia intricate 
pparatus, still the price of labour 
bar to a aucceasful competition. 
tion and comparison, it is obvious, 

must be much dearer than that 
riginal purchase will always form 
loh hired labour is exempt. More- 
ive has no incentive for exertion i 
it, by the amart of recent ohastiae- 
■ending punishment 
, known in Bengal. Throughout 
itB of husbandry are executed chiefiy 
provinces, the ploughmen are 
for whom they labour ; but, 
we like beicditary dorvanta, or 
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lihc mancipatcd hinda, than like purchosod sUtos, they 
labour with cheerful diligence and unforced zeal. 

In some places, also, the land-holders have a claim- to 
tbo servinide of thousanda among ' 

estates, l^ia claim, which is seld< 
in many instances is become who 
on Bome traditional rights aoquirec 
in a state of society differeut from 
of this description do in fact enjo 
freeman except the uame ; or, at 1 
considered as villains 'attached to 
as bondmen labourii^ for the sole 
Indeed, throughout India, the rela 
appears to impose the duty of pro 
on the maatoF, as much as that o 
on the slave, and thoir mutual co 
the aenao of such an obligation ; 
gentleness and indulgence <mi the 
and loyalty on the other. 

Though we admit the fact, that 
Bengal among the labourers in 
provinces none but freemen are oc( 
agriculture. The price of their di 
money, may be justly estimated 
ana sica, but leas than two-pence 
lai^e towns the hire of a day-labo 
because provisions are there dear© 
the man from hia family renders 
to their support : but, even in 
Calcutta, men may be hired for & 
two rupiyas and a half per mei 
to two-penee half penny per diem. 
price of labour in the West Indiee 
Btill cheaper hire of labour by a p 
which is customary throughout B__^__ _ 
grain, uaually made to strong litbrnu-era c^annot he valued 
at mora than one ana, and docs u^^^K t^Bt the huaband- 
mau much less. The average ^^^^■s^arculy cscood t 
[>cnny bsii fODuy, In short, vic^H^Hl^vcry way, labour 



I Google 



^ nz tuneat perbi^ ton timvB, dsuw m- tfae Weet fodwB 
than in BengaJ. 

In the warmth of coutrorers^ soioe advocates f<»rt^ 
Westrlodiao islands arerretl tli& genwal imbecility of Uie 
aatires of theaa|»OTi]ica»aad their de&oiOTU^ ia toil and 
azertuHi. Tiua otijectioadoeB not require a formal refiitar 
tion; »» need only refer those, who eotertaiu.' doubts ob 
this sul^eot, to- the nomwooB and beautiful mannfootores of 
Bengal^ and to> tite daily peoob iduoh its inhabitants ^t» 
l»fpati«tt labour and ioutatire genius- In* otlier pleas^ 
I brought forward, by those who contend fcMT. theright of the 
West-Indian merohants to- the monopoly of augarj Bengal 
seems to- be oonaideFed by thent as. a. foreign, and tributary 
country, vhose- industry dtould be- suppressed aod dis- 
couraged, ff it oan,. by any meaos, dEKdi- with) tiie interest 
of partionlar oolonies. Bat this etm m> longer be consider- 
ed as a mere subjugated) oonnttyr froo^ whioh< Great Britain 
dmwB a precarious and temporary tribute. It is now inti- 
mately connected, and ought to- be firmly incorporated, 
iBith the empice, of whiob it forms a otmsiderable branch, 
and to the support of nhudii it iBii^ly contributes. 1'hfr 
government of that empire- Kas as obvious an interest in> 
promoting its peoBp^S^, as in studying the- wel&re- oC 
»ther proTiooes subjeotto Gn&b 'Btita.iiu. 

Convinced, as they doubtlefls^^ are^ that England may^ 
teceiTe- sugar from Bengal without any real injury to the- 
Wesfrlndiaii Islands, the Government will surely tolerate- 
BDd ereo enpourag^ the importation of it from-BengaL 
For this purpose it is only necessary to equalise the dutiesi. 
and permit the sugw to be conveyed: on private ahipping;^ 
The effeotsof suotkan* equitable arrangement m&y be made- 
evident, by computing the cost of sugar shipped' in Bengal 
and the rate at which it might be delivered by the Britiab 
merchant to the English consnmer. We shall obviate thfr 
possibility of any objection to thegrounds of'this calcula- 
tion, by assuming the price actually paid in Calcutta for 
the best clayed sugar, instead of the estimated rate ab 
which muacovado could be afforded. It would not bt 

an 
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' tinreaaonable, in eetJmatiiig the future cost of Sugar on lb* 
BuppoBition of a regular and extensive demand, to nrnkea 
'suitable- deduction fbr greater cheapness in consequence 
-of more 'universal cultivation ; since the manu&oturer an^ 
merchant, dealktg more largely, would be oontented with 
smaller profits on quicker retuma Great ImproTement, 
-too, may be expected in the manufacture of it ; but, at- 
though this be BufGciently probable, it may be more sati^ 
factory to ground the present estimate on the prioe paid 
in Cal^tta, previously to the great enhaooement oauaed 
by the late extraordinary demand. 

On a retrospect to the period when the onltivation and 
manu&cture kept pace with the wants of the market, we 
may justly state the average cost of the best clayed sugar 
in Calcutta at eix sioarupiyas for the ftotory man* At 
this rate, a cargo of five hundred tons, imported in London, 
should cost the English merchant less than 36b. a, owt, 
exclusive of duties and charges in England. 
16,000 factory, ms. at 6 Sa- Bb, ...90,000 
.Export4utiea and fees ... 2,362 8 
Facking,porterage,and boat- 
■ hire ... ... 5,418 13 

CommisBion on 90,000 Sa. 

. Bb. at 6 per centum ... 4,500 

12,281 4 



1,02,281 4 11,864 12 
Freight, at 6L per ton ... ,.. 3,000 

Insuntnoeon the outlay, at 10 per centum ... 1,186 9 
Interest on the same, at 5 per centum, for a 

year ... ... ... ... 652 10 



£16,703 U 



* We take a much higher rate tbaa the average of mans yeiirH 
Vould saggeat, to avoid any oavils agaiiigt oar estimate. Sugar 
Wight probably be ahippsd for leaB ttiaa (ii rupiyu per man. 
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DutfoniTS toAB at 15b. m is paid 
' OQ Weet-Iudian sugar ...7,125 d 

Charges of merchandise, &o. , as reokoii'- 
ed by the Indian Company, at 3 per 
oeutum on the value ..^ 997 10 



Deduct from the quantity origindly shipped, 6 
, per centum for wastage aad uncovered rislis, 
the remaining 475 tons will produce, at 7(1 
. shillings the cwt ... ... . ... 33,^50 



tro^t 



Compare herewith att Mtimate gnJunded on the present 
rat«s of freight and ouatoms : 

500 tons of clayed Sugar shipped in Calcutta tot 11,864 13 

Freight^ at 15L per toil ... ... 7,800 

Insurance on the outlay, at lO per centum ... 1,186 9 
Interest on the same, at 5 -per centum foi- a 

year ... ..« ..4 ... 662 lO 

£21,203 11 



Duty on 475 ton of sUgar, at £37 
16 3 per centum ad vtdorem, aa is 
now paid on East'Indian sugar... 12,972 13 

Charges of merohandise, ^ ... 997 10 

— ' 13,570 3 

3*, 773 14 
Amount of the sales ... '^ ... 33,250 



Hence it is evident that the exporter from Bengal, ao 
long as he must pay 22L lOs. or even 15L pet ton for 
freight, and £37 16 3 per centum ad valorem for 
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^tit)«6 of custom,^ Ottn mort te the Bi^ligh ttftrkel 
th«n only vfaen lugu sella for more than eigkty 
BhUGngB tbe owt-^ iBolnding duties : bat if be were ab 
libetl^ to provide freight on. the lowest ternw for which 
he ooSld obtmn >t^ and if duties were eqnalisedt he might 
derive profit by sdlti^ clayed sagw for sixty shillingB the 
owt, and muBOOVado for muoh leoa. Hitherto the very 
enhanced prioo of sugar in England has encouraged 
the importation of U from Bengal, in spite of unequal 
dnties and excessive freight. Ssmove thefle disadvan' 
tagee, and Bengal will saptrif; Ofeat Britun, at a cheap 
l^te, with a part of iriiat t^ calls of the I^^sh maricet 
require, sad will, thereby, prevent the exaction of an inor* 
dinate profit on ihe Bugax prednoed in the West Indies. 

Let us now pass to another prcdaotion, tor the sale of 
whioh also India nifunttuns a competition with the Islands 
of America. 

Cotton iB cultivated thronghont Bengal formerly the 
produce was nearly equal tO the consumption, and very 
little was imported by sea or brought from inland coun- 
tries. But the increase of manufactures, or the decline of 
cultivation, has now given rise to a very large importatioa 
from the banks of the Jamuna and from the Delihio. It is 
there raised so muoh more cheaply than in Bengal, that it 
OTpportff a snccessful competition, notwithstanding the 
heavy expenaeB of distant transpcxt by land and water ; 
and undersells ootton of a middle quality in those very 
provinces where thia article was hcoretofore abundantly pro- 
duced. A fine sort of ootton is still grown in the eastern 
districts of Bengal, &» tihe moat delicate manufiictares ; and 
a coarse kind is gathered, in every part of the province, 
. from plants thinly interspersed in fields of pulse or grain. 
This last kind is almost exclusively employed in th« 
coarsest manufactures for home-consumption ; and the 
cotton, imported through the Doab, chiefly supplies the 
looms at which better cloths are wove. 

* Hie dutiei &re p»id Id Eoglaad by the parahaaST, bat the 
charge in effect lalli upon tbs iulpofter. 
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'9«feml B[Ki6i«s and mnneroHB TU>!«ties of the plantt 
«ffbrd this uBefiil production. Some Borts are undoubtedly 
indigeftOus in America ; others are onrtunly natives of 
India. Whethra exotic Or ifldigenoas in Arabia, K has 
been long knoira tkere : the oalture wu thence introdnoed 
Into the Lorani ; and the prodttee, with its Arabic name,* 
^a8 oonvefed i&to Europe. But India has, in bH \ 
Cimea, been the country most oelebrated for cotton 
tDanu&ot^os ; and even no«, although the skill | 
end ingenuity of Britiali artisans have been exerted 
In the improvetaent of this important branch of ma' 
Uufaotures, the finest musliuB of Bengal remain still 
QnrivaUed by the fabrics of Oreat Britain, 

Notwithstanding this inferiority iu muslins, and the dis- 
advantage of dearer manufacture in other sorts, the estab- 
lishments foi^fted in Great Brittua for cotton hare added' 
greatly to the prosperity of British oommerce, and well 
deserve the encouragement which they receive. In the 
infEmcy of the mauufacture, the West Indies abundantly 
supplied the raw material which was required. None was 
received from Bengal ; and even Surat did not gain a ne^ 
mart for its cotton, but continiled to supply China and 
Other cotmtries, where the merohantd of Bombay had been 
long accustomed to find a vend for this production. But 1 
the increa^ng wants of Great Britain soon began to exceed \ 
what the West Indies were able to famish. A ootneqnenfl 
enhancement of price induced some enterprising merohantA 
to send ootton, from Snrat and Bombay, to Europe. The 
adventure was sucoeasfiil, and has been followed by similar 
Experiments front Bengal to Ei^and and to China. Thesd 
have been rewarded with [»ofit ; and the exportatkm of 
eotton-wool now promises to beoome a permanent twanch 
of trade. 

Should the hasbaudmen of Bengal find encouragement 
to resume the extensive oulturs of this produotioo, tha 
foreign demand will become the aonroe of great accession 

* The DMDM of ootton In moit hngaigM of Baiope an ob^ 
viomly d«riTed from the Araina Kuto. 
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ti wealtli to tiuB provinee ; or, should the oompetition of 
oottoD imported from Agra continue to impede the oulti- 
▼ation of it in Bengal, still benefit will be derived to both 
Qountries from the eommwoe of aa article in such general 
requeaL 

Difiereat aortx, very unequal in qnaiity, are imported 
into Bengal ; the best ia brought bj land from Nagpur, in 
Uie Dekhin, to Miizapur, in the province of Benares, which 
towa ie the principal mart Of oottoni Ita aventge-prioe 
may be there reckoned at Bizteen to eighteen rupifaa for 
100 pounds by weight, or ^62 4 6 per owt., nearly. The 
usual oontoaot for its transportation from Kagpur to 
Uirzapur, a distance which, by the shortest ront^i, exceeda 
Four hundred miles, is thirty-four rupiyas for 600 pounds 
laden Upon one oi.* I^his, it ia true, includes duties levied 
on the road; we shall therefore, instead of inferring 
the prime cost from these grounds of computation, state 
the usual price at Kagpur, upon the result of direct in* 
quiries at an aVerage-prioe whioh, reduced to English 
weight and money, ts equivalent to tWo-peuoe half-penny 
G:ir one avoirdupois pound. 

fThe next sort of cotton is imported at the same mart 
Crom Jalwen, a town situated to the westward of tho 
Jamuna river, sod not very distant from the city of CalpL 
It is transported by land from that town to Canhpur, on tha 
Ganges ; a distance little exceeding seventy miles. From 
Canhpur it ia brought to Miizapur by water, and there 
sells, on a medium, for two pounds sterling a owt nearly. 
The market, it should be remarked, ia very fluotuating ; 
and has been known to vary within few months 
from eleven to twenty-two rupiyas the man; but the 
average here assumed will not be found, upon the minutest 
inquiry, to deviate much from the most strict aocuraoy. 

* Small oi«D oarry a leu load, and their hire It reduced Bocord- 
logly. A larga ox, able to oany 600 poandi tu jooriieji 
of eight or ten milM a day, may be hired, for the tnuoport ol 
merohandiM between MirzapDi and Nagpur, at the rate of twant j; 
mpiyat, Exoluilve cI duties. 
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Anotber sort, oF nearly equal value in the Incliaii marked 
but certainly superior in the length and fiueueaa of its staple, 
is brought, by a land- carriage, of more than five hundred 
milea, from Ameraweti, a well-known mart in the Dekhin, 
wtuated about thirty miles south of the city of Eliohpur. 
The prime coat, nduoed to English money, is less than two- 
pence for au aToirdupois pound ; as it sells at Mirzaput 
for the same price with that which is brought from. Jalwen, 
or at most five per oentum dearer. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the places whence 
cotton is imporiftd. The chief mart for tliat which is 
produced in the province of Agra is Hat'hras, near the 
Jumuna river. It is thenoe conveyed, by an easy land- 
carriage for a hundred miles, to Ferrakhabad on the 
Ganges, and from that city by water to Mirzapur, where it 
usually sells for £ 1 13 per owi A better sort from Cucb< 
'hora fetches a superior price, and may be estimated i^ 
the average-rate of ^ 1 16 per cwt. 

We have noticed this difference in the quality of various 
Borts of cotton imported into this province, for the purpose 
of slioving that such kinds as shall be found best suited 
to the differept v^nts of manufocturea in Qreat Britain 
may, it is presumed, be now procurable in Bengal If any 
sort be requisite which is not now grown in countries 
contiguoua te Be^igal, the cultivation of it might doubtless 
be diffused there without difficulty. A perennial species, 
which produces ootten of uncoounon beauty and excellence, 
has been tJready introduced from tlie Island of Bourbon. 
An enterpriut^ individual actually formed a considerable 
plantation of it in the province of Benares. Though his 
experiment was not sucoeasi^l, other species, at the same 
or in other places, may, peVhaps, be advantageously iu- 
troduced, 

The value of those sorts of cotton which have been 
hitherto exported &om Bengal, is now ascertained by suffi- 
cient experience. The cotton of India appears to have 
an acknowledged superiority over that of the Levant, and 
equals in the British market some of the imports from 
fipanish America and the Brazils, Were it as well cleaned, 
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it would SBffiott A iwttor oompetitioa (ban it now dbe* 
with the produce of the Weafr-Indian Islwda ; and if 
freight from Bengal and Bombay to- jElnglaiid were reducedi 
toaa equitaUe rate, it would' suooeflefullf livai alt other 
countries, even thougb the prioa of oottimrwoid iik Great 
£ritaia should return to- the fbrmiBT level An estiioate' 
o{ the espeuse, for which it may be UndeA ia^ England), 
will confirm the opinion which wo hare now hasarded.. 

The prioe of the best ootton at the mart of Uirzapuf 
has been eetimated by us at £ 2 1 6 ; that of the- lowest 
quality (tf good ootton ^ £1 13> The cost of oooveyiug 
it by water to Caloutta is thirty tupiyas-fbr 100 large 
mans, w l&s 6d. for a ton. But it may be mere adriu- 
able to take the average-prioe of t'na Calcutta market. 
This would be highly rated for the best sort at £2 16 the 
cwt and for the other at £2 5 ; we ahall, hoHevert ground 
fsomputationa on these prices : 
1,140 bales of ootton, omitfuning 4,000 owt., 

neai-ly, provided at £2 16 per ewt ... £11,000 0- 

Frei^t for 670 tons by measuiement, at £16 

pertoi ... ... ... 8,660 O- 

Duties Ml the exprat from Calcutta at Sa. 

Bs. 1,762 ... ... ... 204 S 

Sorewini^ packing, pwi^-age, boat-hire, Ac, Sa. 

Us. 6,021 ... ... ... 690 10> 

Iiuuranoe on £20,000, at £10 ... ... 2,000 

Commission on £11,000 at five per oentmn... 660 



£22,894 19 



Consequently, the cost of cotton-vool imported from Bengal 
into England, ezduuve of cbai^es at London, is £5 14 6 
per cwt or 12^ the pound. Were freight reduced to 
six pounds for a ton, the saving in that charge, with 
inaurauoo, would amount to £5,630, and the best oottoo 
would therefore cost the importer 9^ the pound. His 
&rther saving in the first purchase, and subsequent 
charges on the second sort of cotton, would amount to 
little mora than £3,360. Thii^ cooseqaently, would ooat 
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Lhn, at the present rate of f re^ht, eleren petlce the pound ; 
or, when the hire of tonnage becomes cheaper, eight pence. 
He would deriTe ample profit by selling at siiteen or seven- 
teea pence for the pound, defraying, however, the India- 
Companya duty and the charges of merchandise in London. 
Since the beat sort, before mentioned, would produce 
a higher price, and command a more certain market, than the 
sorts which have been hitherto tried, we are disposed to hope 
that Bengal would be found capable of supporting a suo- 
cea^iil competition, in the British market, with the Levant 
with Spanish America, and with all other foreign countries, 
which now rival the British West Indies in the English 
market. 

Eiuvpe was antiently supplied with silk through the 
medium of Indian oommeroe. But, according to most 
authors, it was the prodace of China only, and even there 
was sparingly produced. Were the fact important, it 
might be shewn, that the culture was not unknown to the 
eastern parts of Hindustan. For the autient language of 
India has names for the silk-worm and for manufactured 
eilk; and, among the numerous tribes of Hindus, derived 
from the mixture of the original tribes, there are two 
classes, whose appropriated occupations (whence, too, they 
derive their appellations) were the feeding of silk-worms 
and the spinning of silk. 

The excessive price which silk bore in Europe, when it 
could be obtained only through the oommeroe of India, 
rendered this the most valuable article of oriental traffic. 
Ihe silk-worm, long since introduced into Greece, after- 
wards propagated in Italy, and more lately in France, left 
India deprived of its exolusive commerce in silk. Bengal 
has now recovered a share in the supplying of this pro- 
duction ; but, unless we are mi»nformed, the raw silk of 
Bengal bears in the European market a price some- 
what inferior to that of the best Italian silk. 
As the filatures of Italy have been copied in Bengal, 
it does not occur to us that we ought to 
ascribe this inferiority to defective manufacture. It has 
02) 
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bean tlionght that the best silk is not obttuned &om worms 
fed oa the BOrt of mulberry which is commonly cultivated 
ia Bengal. Experiment has seemed to confirm this notion, 
and posaibly the management of the sOk-wonn may be lika- 
wise defectiva That this may be the more easily ascer- 
tained, we shall fully describe the present mansgementi 
although this detail will leave us no room to notioe a 
curious topic, namely, that <tf silk obtuned fh>m wild 
worms, and firom thoM which are fed on other plants 
besides mulberry. It is a subject iateresting as well m 
puriotts, since much silk of this kind supplies hoiiie-ooa<' 
sumption, much is imported from the coantries situated oa 
the north-east border of Bengal, and on the southern 
frontier of Benares ; much is exported, wrought and* un< 
wrought, to the western parts of India: and some enters 
into manu&oturee^ which are said to be ^^atly in request 
in KuTope. 

To plant a new field, the waste-land is opened with the 
spade in the month of April ; good soil is brought, and 
enough is thrown on the field to raise it one cubit. The 
ground is well broken with the plough, and levelled with 
an implement, which in form resembles a ladder, but which 
supplies the plsce of a harrow. The mulberry is planted 
in October ; the slips are out a span lon^ aild are thrown 
into a bole and covered from the sun ; they are continually 
watered until at the end of a fortnight, they begin to 
vegetate. They ore now transplanted into the field, in 
boles distant a span from each other, and nearly one span 
deep : four or five cuttings are placed obliquely in each 
hole, which is then filled up so as to oover the slips with ft 
finger of earth closely pressed down. So soon as the plants 
appear in December, or January, the field is weeded. In 
April, when they are grown to the height of a cubit, they 
are topped, so as to leave a stem one hand high ; otherwise 
it is thought that the leaves would be bitter and hard, and 
that the worms would refuse thesL A hand-hoeing is now 
given, and a fortnight afterwards the leaves are ready for 
use. The plant is then cut down a little above the root 
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and the Bilk-worms are fed with the learea ; the field is 
weeded, if necessary, and another crop is obtained in June, 
&nd a third in July ; but the leaves only of this last crop 
we gathered, without cutting the stem, beoauBe that opera* 
tiou at so late a season would, it is apprehended, injure the 
plant The field ia again weeded, and a fourth crop is 
ready ia September ; after gathering it the ground ia 
ploughed four times with two ploughs, and levelled witli 
the implement above-mentioned. In Soveniber, a hand-- 
hoeing asaists vegetation, and aooelerates the best crop, 
which, is cut in Deoember ; this is fc^lowed by a hand- 
hoeing and weeding, and is suoceoded by another crop in 
Uaroh. The aame course recommences ; and the field, if 
sufficiently attended and laboured, will continue to be 
productive during many years. 

Five varieties of silk-worms ara distingnished ; the kind, 
which, as its name indicates, seems to be thought native, 
is preferred.* The balls, j^reserved for the grain, are kept. 
in bags suspended to the roof of the peasant's but ; 
when the insect is ready to burst its prison, a few oods are 
placed in a large basket on one shelf of a ftame provided 
for the nurture of the worm. The &ame in common use 
consists of sixteen shelves placed in a shed upon vessela 
filled with water, by way of precaution against ants. After 
the moths quit their covering,'!' attendance is required to 
move the males, so soon as their functions have been per- 
formed, and the females, when they have produced their 
eggs. The basket is carefully covered with a doth, and 
in a fortnight the worm quits the egg. They are first fed 
with leaves chopped very fine ; as they advance in theii 
growth, they are dispersed into more baskets on the several 
shelves of the frame, and are supplied with leaves out ia 
larger pieces, and latterly with whole leaves, until the 

* It li called ddai. Whether thi> aad oUier «orts be ODlf 
varietie* oE the Bombyx Mori (u ia probable), or different 
■peels*, we have not lewrat. The wild silk-warDU aeem to be 
different. 

t From the perforated ballE, a cowae ailk ii obtained, whlob b 
kDowa ia the faome-oommeruB by the name of Nak 
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period when the inaaot; quits its food : as soon as it reooni' 
menoes eatiog, bnnoliea of mulberry are thrown on with 
the leaves upon them, and the insects eat with eagerneae^ 
and soon fill the baskets on tlie whole number of shelves : 
they airive at their full size in little more than a month 
from their birth ; and, changing their skins for the last 
time, are disposed to b^n their cones. They are now 
removed to baskets divided into spirai compartments^ 
■where they spin th^ir webs and cover themselves with silk. 
When the oone is completed, a few are set apart for propib- 
gation, and the rest are exposed to the heat (A the sun for 
the purpose of killing the chrysalis. 

The peasants sell the cones to tiie filatures, most of 
which are in the employ of the Company. Ftom the 
rejected bolls, they wind silk by the following process. Tha 
cones must be allowed to cool after exposure to the sun ; 
the excretions of the worms are collected from fhe feeding- 
basket^ and thrown into a hole dug for that purpose. The 
bolls of silk are put into the hole, which is carefully 
covered up. In two days the cones ore taken out and 
boiled in on earthen vessel, and the silk is wound off 
by a hand-reel or by the oommon one, both of which are 
simple, and do not differ materially from the machines 
used for the same purpose in Europe^ From the fur picked 
off the cones, a coarse silk is spun, which is used for 
making carpets and for other purposes, y 

In the districts to which our inquiries respecting silk 
have been limited, the culture of the mulberry is estimated 
at fifteen rupiyaa fourteen anas, and the produce at nineteen 
rupiyaa eight anas for the bigha.* From the apparent pro- 

* First planting for a field of cue bigbs. Sft. Ba. Ai. 

Cott of mnlberiy-cnttiiigB ... ... 1 0* 

Eight plonghingi, with two ploagha each, at 

four oma ... ... ... ,., 2 

Bipenie of planting the slip* ... ... 2 

Two hand-hoeingB ,.. „, ... 2 8 

Weeding twice ... ... ... 2 

Kent ... „ ... ... 4 

Total outlay before a urop be obtained „ 13 8 
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fit of three rupiyas and ten anas must be deducted the 
Buperintendence of the culture, and aome labour which ia 
not provided for in the estimate ; such as that of gathering 
the crop and tranaporting it 

The peasant, who feeds his own eilk-norms, gives 
full employment to his family ; how for their labour 
ia rewarded may be judged from the usual eetimatioa 
of the produce of silk. A frame, filled with worms from 
640 cones, produoea near fifty pounds weight of balls 
of silk, after consuming ten loads of mulberty 
leaves i oousequently one hundred weight and a half of 
oonea, or two mans nearly, may be obtained from the 
produce of one bigha of land ; the beat conea may be sold 
to the filaturea at the rate of eighteen sera for a rupiya ; 
but a deduction must be made herefrom for suoli 
balls of silk as are of inferior quality. We have not 
materials fi>r estimating the expense and produce of filatures. 
With the hand-reel, two sers (or four pounds avoirdupois) 
of silk are obtained from a man of cones. This reel is 
tedious in its operation ; bat - labonz with it is paid no 

Ankqil 

Tonr ploaghlngi. u before .- ... 1 

Two hand-boeioga ... ... 2 S 

Weeding Sts timM „ » S 

« 8 

Boot ... ... ... ... i 

Uaa ol moDBf, at twenty-GTs per aentom 

oothefiiatoutlar „ ... 3 S 



Annual ptoia 


e, if the plant be sold, (m ia 


freq 


ueatly praotwad). 




7 lokdi of plant, (eaoh load u 


niDoh ■■ ons 


laboarer oarriw,) at 1 lupiya . 


M>roh ... 


... S;^ do. at 8 anaa ... 


U.y ... 


... 5 do. at 8 — 


Jone ... 


... 4 do. at 8 - ... 


Jnly ... 


... 6 do. atS — 


B«ptemb.i 
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better than that of spinning cotton-yarn,' namely, aboni 
one rupiya and a half for a Ber of yam. However, the 
choirs of filatures oannot be muoh greater ; and making 
an allowance for the proportion of inferior eilk reserved for 
Indian consumption, and similar to what is known in 
Europe by the name of Soretta, the prime cost of filature- 
i^k, shipped for Europe, need not exceed ten curreat 
mpiyaa for a ser ; if it sells on a medium at twenty-five 
Bbilltngs for the great pound, it mighlj afford a considerablo 
profit* 

The manufaoture of indigo appears to have been known 
ftnd practised in India at the earliest period. From this 
country, whence the dye obtains its name,t Europe- was 
antiently supplied with it, until the produce of America 
engroBsed the market. Within a very late period, the en- 
terpriae of a few Europeans in Bengal has revived the ex- 
portation of indigo, but it has been mostly manufootured 
by themselvea. The nicety of the process, by which the 
best indigo is made, demands a skilful and experienced 
eye. It is not From the praotiae of making scmie pounds 
fh)m a few roods of land that competent skill can be attain- 
ed. Yetsuoh was'the maaagement of the natives. Every 
peasant individually extracted the dye from the plants which 
he had oultivated on a few biswaa of ground ; or else the 
manufacture was undertaken by a dyer, aa an occasional 

* The productitm of r&w dlk hi Beogal might b* ioorMutd 
to inpply mnok mors tbau 160 or 200 toiu>, wbloh U uld to be 
the ^uaatitj DOW exported. Perhapa the diatriala, to which itU 
limited, ranaat raise a mneb greater qauititf thaa tbe; do at 
preMHt : bat the *ilk-worm has been trieJ in South Bihar, and in 
the Dortfaera provtnoe* of Bengal ; knd, upon the reialt of ezperi- 
ment, we are warranted to preaDme that the prodaotion might be 
more generatt; diffoeed. It is at preiaiiC almost coofiaed to a part 
of the proThos of Bardwan, and to the vioinity of Bhsgirathi river 
and great Oonges, from the fork of thoie rivere for a hundred 
mile* down their etrsam, 

+ Indioum, from which the wordi iadioo and indigo are derWed, 
The Americoni, it ie aaid, call it anil, wliieh ia an evident oorrap- 
tlon of the oriental name nil Yet the plant ii probably indlgenooa 
In Amerioa u well ai ia Hindoetaa, 
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•mployment oonnMted with his profeaaion. The bettof 
maoBgement of America in thia respect, rather than any 
essential differeuoe in the intention of the progress, trana- 
ferred the supply of the market to America ; for, it is now 
well ascertained that the indigo of Bengal, so far as ita 
natural quality may be solely oonaidered, is superior to 
that of North America and equal to the beat of South 
America; and, although acme labour be wasted in tha 
process used by the natives, or at least, though tha 
labour be not ao well applied aa it is in manufactures 
conducted on a larger scale, the cheap price at which tha 
natives did nevertheless afford it* mould have preserved 
the idarket, had not the superior quality of the indigo, 
which ia made at lai^e manufactures, given to this a ■ 
decided preferenca 

The spirited and peraeverii^ exertions of a few in- 
dividuals have restored this commerce to Bengal, solely 
by the superior quality of their manufaoture ; for, ao far 
■8 regards the culture, no material change has been mada 
in the practice of the natives. Ground of any sort, thati 
is fertile and secure from probable inundation, is prepared 
' as in the common husbandry, and sown in the broad- 
cast during the latter months of the hot season, or at 
the oommencetnent of the rains. It Ethould be weeded 
twice or oftener ; and, with no farther labour, the early 
plant ia ready for cutting in tha beginuing of August ; and 
the fielda, arriving succeasively at maturity, supply 
the worka until the oommencement of October. Other 
management has been tried by throwing the l^nd into 
fbrrows, and by sowing ia drills^ but without much 
aucceas. One improvement, however, deserves notice, as 
it enlarges the season of cultivating and manu&cturing 
indigo i it oonsista in sowing early in the hot aeason upon 
low lands, for a crop to be reaped at the commencement! 
'of the rains before tbe annual inundation, or sowing at the 
Bame season upon higher ground for an early crop forced 
* 11 was formerly mada »Dd aoLd, In tha prorinos of Agra, 
at ten or atiteen mpiyu fat the mui of forty duni. See the Ayeea 
Akberry, voL U, page 46. 
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hy frequent watering of the field. Tbia hu been intro- 
duoed in the weatero diatricts, where oironmstaacaB haTO 
admitted of experiments. In the southern proTinces, the 
manufaoturerB oultivate little themselves, but purchase 
the plant from the neighbouring peasantry : it seldom 
yields produce beyond the year in which it ia sown, while 
rattoons or lay-overs are preserved, in the western pro. 
vinces, to the second, and even to the third and fourth, 
years. 

Of the expense and produce it is not easy to form aa 
accurate estimate, because many factories purchase the 
plant by measure, while others pay far the quantity of land, 
luid some plant their own indigo. The produoe iu different 
Beasons is most widely unequal ; and, in the same season, 
equal quantities of the planb afford very disproportionate 
quantities of the dye. However, it may be stated, that 
four rupiyas for a bigha do not ill pay the rent and cul- 
ture ; and the manufacturer need not be dissatisfied if ho 
obtain six pounds of the dye from each bigha, at an ex- 
pense of manufacture, including his own subsiateace, little 
exceeding the cost of the plant. 

The profit of the manufacturer depends on the quality of 
the indigo : and this is very unequal, since it varies accord- 
ing to the skill of the manafacturer. Excluding indigo of 
very superior quality, the medium price of it when sold for 
exportation, cannot be rated higher than current rupiyas 
140, or sioa rupiyas 120, for a man : this affords to thfl 
manufacturer a mere subsistence, from a speculation 
wherein the expense is certain and the returns precariouD.* 
The fact confirms the estimate, for it is well known 
that httle has hitherto been gained by the speculation. 
The successful planters are few ; the unauocesaful, 
numerous. 

* It U not easy to eilimata tbe prima -owt of indigo. In dii-' 
triati, where the pmduotlaa ii oheapeiC in JaTOurable lauoni, it ia, 
also, aLmoit precuiona, and Kimetiinea fiila entirely. From infor- 
mation reoaivati,' we are diipoaed to abate the prime-ooat from 60 
to 100 rujijja* f or a man. Probkbly tba real averag« of the ooit 
ma; fail between aeveuty aud eight; mpiyu. 
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The mtmnfacture is neverttielees pursued with spiii^ 
and not unreaaonably ; for, experience may be expected to 
correct the errors which are unavoidable in new under- 
takinga. The sagacity of ingenious men has greatly 
improved the pnioese, which is still in the progress at 
improvement, for determining the most advantf^eoua size 
and proportion of the steepera and batteries, for aacerfcain- 
ing with precision the period of auffloient fermentation and 
agitation, for drying the indigo expeditiously, and sub- 
jecting it to a process calculated to prevent injury by 
worms and maggoty and for an arrangement to conduct the 
process with the utmost cleanliness, with economy of 
l&bour, and without wastaga 

From an inconsiderable production, ithaa grown, through 
the exertions of private persons, to an object of great com- 
mercial importance ; and under a skilful and fVugal 
management, it may be expected to reward the enterprise 
by which it has been established. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JftZenuxl Commerce. — Grain, — Piece-Ooods,— 
Saltpetre, — and other Objects of Esc^tortatwn. 

BENGAL, from its western bound&t; to the shores of the 
sea, is watered by the Ganges, and is interseoted ia 
every direction by many navigable streams which fall into 
that river. Few diBtricts are wholly destitute of internal 
navigation. In most of them, lakes, rivulets, and water- 
oourseB, communioating with great rivers and becoming 
passable in the rainy season, conduct boato to the 
peasant's door. But his valuable produoe being reaped 
at other seasons, and disposed of aa soon as gathered, 
be derives less benefit &om navigation than ths 
survey of its extent would lead us to suppose. Land- 
oaniE^ conveys the greater part of the produoe &om the 
plaoe <^ its growth to that <^ its embarkation on the 
Ganges ; and the rapid currents and dangerous shoals, of 
many considerable rivers, forbid the use of large vessels, 
and permit the passage of none but canoes and 
small boats. The navigation does, nevertheless, employ a 
vast number of large vessels. It is interesting to not% 
at a mart of great resort, the various constructions of boats 
assembled there from different districts, each adapted to 
the nature of the rivers which they generally navigate. 
Fancy has had some share in planning them, but 
the most essential differences are evidently grounded 
on oonsideratioDS of utility. The flat olinker-built vesseb 
of the western districts would be ill adapted to 
the wide and stormy navigatjou of the lower Ganges^ 
The unwieldy bulk of the lofty boats, which use the Ganges 
from Patna to Calcutta, would not suit the rapid and 
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fihallow rivera of the weatem distriots, nor the narrow 
oreeks through which vessels pass ia the eaatera navigation ; 
Mid the low, but deep, boats of these districts are not 
adapted to the shoals of the western rivers. 

In one navigation, wherein vessels descend with the 
stream, and return by the traok-rope, their conatructioD 
consults neither aptitude for the sail nor for the oar. In the 
other, wherein boats, during the progress of the same voyage, 
are assisted by the stream pf one creek and opposed by the 
current of the next, under banks impracticable to the 
track-rope, their principal dependence is on the oar : for, 
a winding navigation in narrow passages admits of no 
reliance on the sail Often grounding in the ah^ows, 
vessels would be unsafe if built with keels. All the con- 
Btruotions of Bengal want this addition, so necessary for 
sailing, and it is probably owing to the same cause, that 
BO rude a form for the rudder, as that of a large oar, has 
beeu BO long retained. 

The various forms now in use afibrd vessels built moro 
eoonomioally than they could be oonstruoted on a Euro- 
pean model. They are cheaply found. A circular board 
tied to a bambu cane forms the oar ; a wooden frame, 
loaded with stones, is the anchor ; a few bambuB lashed 
together supply the mast ; a cane of the same speoies 
serves for a yard to the sail ; this, again, is made of the 
cheapest materials.* The trees of the ooimtry afford 
tesins to sheath the vessels ; aud a straw-thatch supplies 
the place of a deck to shelter the merchandise. The 
vessels are navigated with equal frugality : the .boatmen 
receive little more than their food, which is most common- 
ly furnished in grain, together with an inconsiderable 
allowance in money, for the purchase of salt and for the 
supply of other petty wants. 

It is estimated that the owners of vessels, and those 
who conduct in person the prinoipal part of the iatemal 

* A ooarse uck ulotb, wove from twins made of the fibroni item 
of the ruihy orobJoiift, or of the hemp hiblsoai ; both of whioti 
plant* ue Bbundantt; cultivated throaghont Baugal, for thi« and 
cUier uosB of twiue, lope, Ac, 
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OcAHtatrroe, traiuport their own merchandise for a ran<!b 
Smaller expenae than the freight which thej usually 
ohat^ to others. The rates of this freight, from mart to 
mart, are in general regular and uniform. From the 
averse of hire for different royages, a. medium ma; be 
assumed between three and four rupiyas on a hundred 
mans for a hundred miles. 

In the land-oarriage, the owners of the cattle are also 
the principal traffickers, oftener purchasing at one market 
to sell at another, than letting their cattle to resident 
merchants. Thej transport the merchandise upon oxen 
trained to burden, and sometimes upon horses, (of that 
small breed of poueys, which is common in Bengal, ) more 
rarely, on buffaloes. These, though more docile even than 
oxen, are eeldom employed for burden within the limits of 
Bengal proper ; they require more substantial pasture than 
oan be gleaned on a journey from the road-side ; and, 
fond of lying in water, they would damage their load in 
the rivers, whioh they have 'ftrequent oocasiou to ford. 
Tet, in the eastern parts of Bengal, and still more so in 
tlie provinces which border on its western frontier, buffa- 
loes are employed both for draft and carriage. We have 
even seen them used in the labours of husbandry. But 
the buffalo is more sluggish and a slower traveller than the 
ox, and does not bear a much greater burden. Lai^e 
oabtle will carry a load of six mans, on easy journeys of 
eight or ten miles, and even the small cattle are tasked 
with two mans. The strongest oxen may be hired at the 
VB.te of eight anas per diem on the dearest roads. In 
general, the price of land-carriage need not exceed one 
rupiya a man for a hundred mites. The average of custom- 
ary rates in different provinces would exhibit a much 
smaller sum ; and the carrier does certainly transport 
merchandise for his own account at far leas expense than 
the hire which he is accustomed to charge. He can feed 
bis cattle, and even buy fodder when necessary, pay the 
wages of one driver for four bullocks, and gradually reim- 
burse to himself the purchase of bis oxen, if his daily 
gain amounts to two cmaa for evpiy head of cattle, in a 
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distriot moderately cheap, or three anas, in the dearert 
provinoee. 

Did the roadB permit the use of carts, laud-carrii^ 
would be much cheaper ; but the highways are not general- 
ly in a condition for distant journeys with wbeel- 
. carriages. At a former period the commuuioation was 
better assisted. A magnificent road, from the banks of the 
tihag^a or Dewa to the Brahmeputre, formed a safe and 
convenient communication at all seasons, in a length of 
four hundred miles, through countries exposed to annual 
inundation. Of the causeways and avenues, which 
formed ^is road, some remains may yet be traced. Other 
highways, less extensive, but communicating from town to 
town, facilitated intercourse between evety part of the 
country. At present the beaten path directs the travel- 
ler ; but no artificial road, nor any other accommodation, 
alleviates his fatigue, and his progress is altogether barred 
in the rainy season. 

That, in the short lapse of a few years, magnifioent roads 
should have fallen into such total decay as barely to leave 
the trace of their former direction, and of the public inns, 
or serais, which accommodated travellers, must be ascribed 
to the want of substantial and durable materials for 
their construction. The country affords none, unless they 
be brought from hilly countries, at an enormous expense, 
or unless bricks be burned for the purpose. The great 
oost of highways, which have been constructed with these 
materials in the neighbourhood of the principal European 
stations, discourages the hope of such roads becoming 
general But, under the encouragement and attention 
recently given to this important object, they may be oou- 
structed, as they formerly were under the native govern- 
ment, by the simple expedient of raising the soil between 
two ditches, and throwing up causeways, where a low situ- 
ation requires Uiem. The acoommodationa which travel- 
lers need can only be expected when frequent intercourse 
will pay for the providii^ of them, and the state of society 
must be very different from the present : for, even in 
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the principal oitiea, the strai^r finds no accommodation 
either at public aeraia or private inns.* 

If we turn to the routes of aavigatiOD, we shall find that 
traTsllers are no better aooommodated, though this mode 
of travelling be most general The various sorts of 
bai^;e" which are in use show, that the opulent inhabi- 
tants of Bengal are not indifferent to ooayenienoe on 
their journeys. But peraons, whose ciroumBtances are less 
afKuent, navigate the rivera of Bengal on leas oonvenienft 
embaroations. 

The want of aooommodatjon, in travelling bj land of 
water, ia doubtless the consequence of limited iateroourse, 
and becomes, in its turn, a cause of discouragement to 
frequent communication. If duly weighed, it will appear 
no uuimportaut ciroumstanoe, whether considered as indi- 
cating general poverty or the decay of commerce and agri- 
culture. A brisk trade requires much intercourse, and 
this again promotes traffic, by early information on the 
wants or the abundance of different provinces. A languid 
oommerce, whioh merely fetches, in an established 
course, the produce of provinces usually cheap to dispose of 
it in districts usually dear, cannot note the smaller varia- 
tions of markets, and, consequently, the prices of difi'erent 
districts find their level slowly, and vibrate between wide 
limits. The effects which great variations in the price 
of land-produoe have upon husbandry are obvious. 

The languid state of internal oommeroe, inferred from 
the oircumstanoea above-mentioned, ia confirmed by the 

* The ImtltutiOD o[ publio inos for the aaaammDdKtlon of travel- 
leTB Menu very antient in Hiadugtao. They ware regaUted by 
Shir Shah, who appointed a particular tribe to the charge of them. 
In many plaoeE, where pnblio buildings for that pnrpose are 
woDting, the Btreete, or open spots, ia whieh a few families of this 
tribe and profession have taken np their abode, are digoi&ed with 
the name of lersii, and may be called prirate inns. Fablic terais, 
together with wells and restiag plaees, have always bean more 
Dumerona In Hiodustan proper and ia the Dekhin than in Ben- 
gal ; they still are so, aod the reason ia obviouB : travelling by Unci 
t> more freqnent there, while travelliog by water is more oommoa 
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review of the commoditiea which it ezohangeB and bj the 
eBtimate of their amount. The exportation of grain from 
com-diatricta, and the returns of aalt, constitute the 
principal object of this trade. The importation of cotton 
from the western proviucea, and the exchange of tobacco 
for betle-nut,* together with some sugar, and a few article 
of less note, complete the supply of internal consumption. 
Manufactures are almost limited to the wants of their 
immediate neighbouihood, exoluding from this considera- 
tion the provi^on of the public investment and the calls 
of foreign trade. Piece-goods, silk, saltpetre, opium, sugar, 
and indigo, pass almost wholly through the Company's 
hands, excepting only what foreign commeroe, and the 
traf&o to various ports in India, export, .of auoh among 
these artiolea as the Company do not monopolise. 

Grain, the internal commeroe of, which is entirely con- 
ducted by the natives themselves, supplies the oonaump- 
tion of the cities and the export-trade of Bengal Though 
Bait be the return of that trade, the corn exceeds it in 

* No p«non need be told, that the me of this nut, with line 
the leave! of tbebette-TiDe, aod the Iniptuated jnioe of a ipeoles 
of mimosa, Ib uuivenal throngbout Indii. Auotber variHty of the 
betle-nat, which U mnch softer than the oommon aort, 1« ohewed 
singly, 01 else with eardantoms, spines, or tobacoo ; or with the 
same things which ware first meutloaed, hat loose instead of being 
wrapped ap In the betle-Ieaves. The oommon areca-nat Is the 
prodnoe of Bengal ; plantations of that beantifnl palm-tree are 
oomiDOa throughonC the lower parts oF this province, and the nat 
U no laooniiderablB objeot of inland commeroe. The mimosa 
e'hadir (or oatecha, iE this baibarons name mnst be retained I 
grows wild in almost every forest thronghont India. Its inspis 
sated joioe (abturdly called terra japonioa) Is an Import from ill- 
onltivatBd distriatt Into those which are better inhabited, and 
need not, therefore, be noticed in this plaoo. The betle-vine fa 
species of pepper) is cultivated throughout India, and iU leave* are 
seldom transported to any considerable distance from the plaoe of 
their growth : covered vine-y.irds, containing this plant, or arti. 
ficlal mounds on wbioh they have formerly stood, are to he teen in 
the precincts of almost every town or populous village. The 
oultureisUboriouB, and, is mostly the separate oooopation of a 
particular bribe ; and (or tbisreason, it has hoea left unnotioed by 
IU In a f oimar ebapter. 
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uuotint ; this cannot be rated at leas than two crores for 
com tranaported from oonaiderable distances, exclusive, 
conaequently, of the supplies drawn from the iiomediate 
neighbourhood of oities and sea-ports. 

Except in cities, the bulk of the pe(^le Is every where 
Bubaiated from the produce of their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In Bengal, they are in general fed on the pro- 
duoe of their own oaltivstion, as has already been ahown, 
but the observations offered on that point are not applic- 
able to the clothing of the people. At a moderate com- 
putation, the consumption of manubotures, though the 
dress of the natives be simple, docs net fall short of six 
crores of rupiyas. It cannot be questioned but that, if 
they were fabricated in districts favourably circumstanced, 
from such manufactures, to supply the consumption of 
others better adapted to other productions, the labour, 
which is now employed in such districts for the supply of 
their own e<)naumption, would be better directed to more 
profitable arts and manufactures, and hence would arise 
mutual benefit to both, and great encouragement to aa 
increased internal commerce. 

The reflections, which we might suggest on this topic, 
vrill ooour to any person who considers attentively the 
manufactures of Bengal ; a subject to which we shall now 
proceed, as it naturally offers itself after the foregoing ac' 
count of raw-produce and of gruff commodities. The pub- 
lic, however, is in possession of much information on this 
Bubjeot, and we shall, in oonBcquenoe, confine ourselves to a 
few general observations. 

An brroneons doctrine has been started, as if the 
great population of these provinces could not avail to effect 
improvements, notwithstanding opportunities afforded by 
an increased demand for particular manufactures or for raw- 
produce ; because, " professions are hereditary among the 
" Hindus ; the offspringof men of one calling do not intrude 
" into any other ; professions are confined to hereditary 
" descent ; and the produce of any particular manufacture 
" cannot be extended according to the increase of the de- 
*' maud, but must depend upon the population of the cast, 
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or tribe, whicli works on that mandfacture : or, id other 

words, if the dotnand for any article should eioeed tha 
" ability of the number of workmen who produce it, the 

defioicnoy cannot be supplied by calling in asaistauce 

from other tribea." 

In opposition to this nnfounded opinion, it is neoeasary 
that we not only show, aa haa been already done, that the 
population is actually auQiuieut for great improvement, 
bnt we must also prove, that profeaaiona are. not separated 
by an impasaable hne, and that the population affords a 
sufficient number, whoae religious prejudices permit, and 
whose inohuation leada, them to engage in those oooupa' 
tions, through which the desired improvements may be 
■effected. 

The Muaetmana, to whom the at^ment above-quoted 
cannot in any manner be applied, bear no inconsiderable 
proportion to the whole population. Other descriptions 
of people, not govemed by Hindu institutiona, are found 
among the iuhabitanta of these provinues ; in regard to 
theae, also, the objection is irrelevant. The Hindus tbem- 
selves, to whom the doctrine which we combat is meant 
to be applied, cannot exceed niue-tentha of the population : 
probably they do not bear so great a proportion to tha 
other tribes.* They are, aa is well known, divided iuto 
four grand classes, but the three first of them are much 
leas numerous than the Sudra. The aggregate of Brah- 
men, Cshatriya, and Vaisya, may amount, at the moat, to a 
fifth of the population ; and even these are not absolutely 
restricted to their own appointed oocupatioaa.t Commerce 
and agriculture are univeraally permitted ; and, under the 
general designation of servants of the other three tribea, the 
Sudras seem to be allowed to prosecute any manufacture. 

In this tribe are included, not only the true Sudras, bub 
also the several casta whose origin is ascribed to the pro- 

* In ttie eastern diatricta of Bengal, the Miiselinaus are almost 
equally iinmeroui with the Hindai. la the middle part of iteD^al 
they do not constitute a fourtli of the popnUtiou. To tbe *ett- 
ward, the diaproportioo is still greater. 

t Umm, Ohap. 10, ver, 81, 82, tuiU 33, snd ver. 98. 
(H) 
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miscuouB intercoune of the four classea. To ihcee, also 
their Beveral occupations nere assigned, but neither are 
they restricted by rigorous injunctions to their own ap- 
pointed occnpatiODB. For any person, unable to procure a 
subsistence by the exercise of his own profession, may earn 
a livelihood in the calling of a subordinate cast, within 
certain Umits in the acale of relative precedence assigned 
to each ; and no forfeiture is now incurred by his intruding 
into a superior profession. It was, indeed, the duty of the 
Hindu magistrate to restrain the encroachments of inferior 
tribes on the occupations of superior casta : but, under a 
foreign government, this restraint has no existence. \ 

In practice, little attention is paid to the limitations 
to nhich we have here alluded ; daily observation shows 
even Brahmens exercising the menial profession of a Sudra. 
We are aware that every cast forma itself into clubs, or 
lodges, consisting of the several individuals of that cast re- 
siding within a small distance ; and that these clubs, or 
lodges, govern themselves by particular rules and customs, 
or by laws. But, though some restrictions and limitations, 
not founded on religious prejudices, are found among 
their by-laws,' it may bo received as a general maxim, that 
the occupation, appointed for each tribe, is entitled merely 
to a preference. Every profession, with few exceptions, 
is open to every description of persons ; and, the diseourage- 
meut, arising from religious prejudices, is not greater than 
what esists in Great Britain from the effects of municipal 
and corporation laws. In Bengal, the numbers of people, 
■J iBOtually willing to apply to any particular occupation, are 
IsufScient for the unlimited esteusion of any manufacture. 
If these facts and observations be not considered as a 
conclusive refutation of the unfounded assertion made on 
this subject, we must appeal to the experience of every 
gentleman, who may have resided in the provinces of " 
Bengal, whether a change of occupation and profession does 
not frequently and indefinitely occur 1 whether Brahmens 
are not employed in the moat servile offices ! and whether 
the Sudra is not seen elevated to situations of respectabil- 
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ity and importance : in short, whether the assertion .abova- 
quoted be not altc^ether destitute of foundation 1 ^ 

Cotton piece-goods are the staple manufacture of India. 
The Tarious sorts, fabricated in different provinces, from the 
north of Hindustan to the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula, are too numerous for an ample description of them in 
this place. A rapid aketch miwt here suffice. It will serve 
to convey some notion of the various manufactures distri- 
buted through the districta of Bengal and the adjacent 
provinces. 

Pltun muslins, distinguished by various names, accord- 
ing to the fineness and to the closeness of their texture, aa 
well as flowered, striped, or chequered, muslins, denomi- 
nated from their patterns, are fabticated chieSy in the pro- 
vince of Dakha. The manufacture of the fiaest sorts of 
thin muslin is almost confined to that provinoe : other 
kinds, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western side 
of the Delta of the Ganges; and a different sort, distin- 
guished by a more rigid texture, does not seem to be limited 
to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the shape of 
turbans, handkeroliiets, &o., are made in almost every 
province ; and the northern parts of Benares afford 
both plain and flowered muslins, which are not ill adapted 
to common uses, thoi^h incapable of sustaining any 
competition with the beautiful aad inimitable fabrics of 
Dakha. 

Under the general appellation of calicoes are included 
various sorts of cloth, to which no English namaa have been 
affixed. They are, for the most part, known in Europe by 
their Indian denomiuatione. Khaaahs are fabricated in 
that part of Bengal wliich is situated north of the Qn nges, 
beiween the Mahanada and Isamati nvers, from Maldah to 
Berbaau, Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and tiearing 
the same name, are made near Tanda in the Vizir's 
dominions. Baataa are maimfactared in the south-west 
corner of Bengal, near Lakbipur ; and, again, on the 
western frontier of Benaresj in the neighbourhood of Alaha-' 
bad ; and also in the province of Bihar, and in some other 
districts, Sauas are the chief fabric of Oresa ; some are 
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iuade in the tlistriots of Madnipur, more are imported from 
tho contiguous Jomiiiions of the Mahrattas, A similar oloth, 
under the same denomination, ia wrought in the eastern 
parts of the province of Benares; Garhas are the manufoc- 
, ture of Birbhum ; still ooarser cloths, denominated Gezis 
and Oezinas, are wove in almost every district, but specially 
in t(^ Doab. Other sorts of cloth, the names of which 
would be lees familiar to an English reader, are found in 
various districts. It would be superfluous to completo 
the enumeration. 

Packthread is wove into sack<cloth in many places, and 
especially on the northern frontier of Bengal proper ; it is 
there employed as clothing by the mountaineers. A sort of 
canvas is made from cotton in the neighbourhood of Patna 
and of Chatgaon ; and flannel, well wove but ill fulled, 
is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blankets are 
made every where for common use. A coarse cotton cloth, 
dyed red with cheap materials, is very generally used ; it 
is chiefly manufactured in the middle of the Doab. Other 
sorts, dyed of various colours, but especially blue, arc pre- 
pared for inland-commerce and for exportation by sea 
Both fine and coarse calicoos receive a topical dying, with 
permanent and with fugitive colours, for common use as 
■well as for exportation. The province of Benares, the city 
of Patna, and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, are the 
principal seats of this manufacture ; concerning which we 
cannot omit to remark, that the making of chintz appears 
to be an original art in India, long since invented, and 
brought to so great a pitch of excellency, that the ingenui- 
ty of artists in Europe has hitherto added little improve- 
ment, but in the superior elegance of the patterns. 

The arts of Europe, on the other hand, have been imi- 
tated in India, but without complete success ; and some 
of the more antient manufactures of the country are 
analogous to those which have been now introduced from 
Europe. We allude to several sorts of cotton clotli. Di- 
mities of various kinds and patterns, and cloths resembling 
diaper aud diima^k-linen, are now made at Dakhd, Patna, 
Tanda, aud many other places. 
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The noighbourhoodofMoorahedabad IB the chief aeat of 
the miinufatture of wove silk ; tafeta, both plain and 
flowered, and many other sorts, for inland-comiueroe and 
for exportation, are made there more abundantly than at_ 
any other place nhere silk is wove. Tisaues, brocades, 
and ornamented gauzes, are the manufacture of Beuares. 
Plain gauzes, adapted to the uses of the country, are wow 
in the western and southern comer of Bengal. 

The weaving of mixed goods, mado with silk and cotton, 
flourishes chiefly at Malda, at Blx^alpor, and at some 
towns iu the province of Berdwan. 

Filature-silk, which may be considered as in an interme- 
diate sttte between the infancy of raw produce and the 
maturity of manufacture, has been already noticed. A 
considerable quantity is exported to tbe western parts of 
India ; and much ia sold at Miraapur, a principal mart of 
Benares, and passes thence to the Mohratta dominions and 
the centrical parts of Hindustan. 

The lesser, or wild silk, is procured in abundance from 
countries bordering on Bengal, and from some provinces 
included within its limits. The wild silk-worms are there 
found on several sorts of trees, whic^ are common in the 
forests of Silhet, Assam, and the Dekhin. The cones are 
large, but sparingly covered with silk, la colour and 
lustre, too, the silk is far inferior to that of the domesticat- 
ed insect. But its cheapneas renders it useful in the 
fabrication of coarse silks. The production of it may be 
increased by encouragement, and a very large quantity may 
be exported in the raw state at a very moderate rate. It 
might be used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods ; 
and, mixed with wool or cotton, might form, as it now does 
ia India, a baautiful and acceptable manufacture. 

Whether these among the numerous obj eots which 
present themselves, deserve the attention of the British 
nierohant, or the consideration of the Briti^ legislatura 
we will not pretend to determine. If it should be even 
thought expedient and equitable that the woai' of Bengal 
muslins bo prohibited for the eucoun^meut of English 
manufactures, (wliich ap{.'ears to us extremely do ubtfu l,) . 
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Still lot the productions of Bengal bavo a free vent ; 
QUDierous channclB would be opened which could not 
possibly check, or interfere with, the iuduatry of the British 
manufacturer. In short, to use the words of a committee 
of the Court of Directors, " The natives of India are equally 
" British subjects ; and every mind must revolt at aa 
" attempt to prevent those natives from improving the 
"produce of their soil by their ingenuity and labour." 

The commerce of saltpetre might be slightly noticed, were 
it not particularly interesting on account of the decided 
superiority of these provinces, which is in nothing more 
conspicuous than in this production. Considered with a 
view to science, the process by which it is obtained from 
earth, and its reproduction in the same ground, are curious 
and deserving of diligent attention; but wo shall not incroach 
on the province of others minutely to deBcribe that process, 
or to speculate on the natural operation by which earth 
is impregnated with this salt. We shall only remark, that 
the elementary substances, which form nitrous acid, aro 
known to exist in the atmosphere. 

Common observers have noticed that grounds maoh trod- 
den by cattle, the walls of inhabited places, and, in short; 
any mhbish wherein putrifylng auimal-eubstances abound, 
do naturally affoi-d nitre and culinary salt by exposure to the 
atmospherical air. Artificial beds are made in India, aa 
in Europe, upon these principles, but with less trouble 
than in moat other countries. , It is only necessary to 
collect the earth of old walls, or the scrapings of roads, 
cowpens, and other places frequeuted by cattle, and to 
leave mounds of such earth exposed to the weather. - Both 
. nitre and culinary salt are naturally formed there ; and 
the saltpetre is extracted by filtering water through earth 'so 
impregnated with nitre, to dissolve and bring away the salt 
which it contained. The brine is evaporated by boiling, 
and, when cold, affords nitre by crystallisatioa • The 

* Tlio calinary salt [a afterwardx obtained b; farther evspora- 
tion uf the brine ; but it is much Qautamioated with bitter salt. 
Ip provinces of ludia, remote from the ees, (iu Ayudb, and in 
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salt, tliua obttuned, is agaia diasolved, boiled, and souinmed ; 
and when it has cooled, after sufficient ovaporation, the 
brine yields tbe saltpetre of commerce, la the same earth 
nitre la reproduced within two jears in sufficient quantity 
to subject the earth to the same process, with equal suc- 
oesa ; mixing, however, a sufficient quantity of new 
Tulibish, without which the nitre would be neither abund- 
ant nor easily collected. 

The manufacture of saltpetre scarcely passes the eaatem 
limits of Bihar. The parching winds from the west did 
not formerly extend beyond the same limits. It is a 
practical remark, that the productLoa of nitre is greatest 
duiing the prevalence of the hot winds, which are perhaps 
essential to its abundant formation. In the change of 
seasons, which has been remarked within a few years lost 
past, the hot winds have extended their influence to Bengal 
proper. Perhaps the manufacture of saltpetre might now be 
attempted with success in many districts of this province. 

Xhe actual extent of the manufacture would admit of a 
much greater production, than commerce ia now supplied 
with. The praaeiit quantity, including the importation 
from provinces west of Bihar, falls short of 300,000 mana, . 
the greatest part of which passes into the Company's 
warehouses at tbe first cost, which does not much exceed 
two rupiyas for a man. The rest, paying duty and charges of 
transport,and afibrding profit to several intermediate dealers, 
sells in general at four or &ve rupiyas the man, for internal 
consumption, or for traffic with different parts of India. 

The exportation of saltpetre to Europe is, at all times, 
chiefly confined to the Company's investment, and exceeds 
50,000 mana ; for their annual importations into England, 

the district of BaaatM, for example,] a simiUr proceu is followed 
to obtain onlloary salt, withoat extraotiag the nitre. lb is only 
neceaeary to evaporate the brine, antil tbe «alt fall to the bottom 
of the veagel ; bat the natives push the evaporatioo too far, often 
leaving the brine eipoaed to tbe heat of the aua, la large shallow 
-vata, no til nothing bat dry salt remain. Impure aa thi^ salt la, 
it niAf be easily refined by obvioua methoda, which the author 
of Ihia note hai often practised, and by which he bas oblaiaed 
ouLinary gait, aaffioiently pure lor all domestic uses. 
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on an average of thirteen years, ending in 1792, amounted 
to 37,913 cwL At the cooimonoement of the late war, 
the exportation by private peraonB, whotlior Britiah subjects 
or foreigners, was entirely prohibited, lest the enemy 
should bo supplied with this requisite means of warfare 
from the British domitdons. It was afterwards authorized 
under cert^n liinitatioas. 

in a controversy, which arose some years ago, between 
the I'^ast India Company and the manufacturers of gun- 
powder, aud of other commodities made from saltpetre, 
these manufacturers contended, that Great Biitain ought 
to be the General depot of saltpetre for the purpose of 
supplying foreign countries with gun-powder ; and that, 
as a raw material, the importation should be free ; or 
at least, that it should be supplied at so cheap a rate as 
to enable them to contend with every competitor. 

To shew that it is not practicable to render Great 
Britain the general depot of saltpetre, the Company argued 
that, from the usual prohibition against exporting it in 
time of war, foreign nations cannot rely upon Great Britain 
for the supply of gunpowder, when most wanted ; and are 
compelled to support necessary establishments for making 
it, without considering the difference of expense. 

There certainly is much force in the argument drawn from 
this circumstance; but, though it must ever prevent Great 
Britain from occupying the whole commerce of saltpetre 
and gunpowder, it need not prevent the British manufac- 
turers from possessing the principal supply of foreign 
markets for gunpowder and other commodities made from 
nitre. The Company's sales of saltpetre increased after the 
price was reduced; but this has been attributed to the 
increased consumption by ships employed in British 
commerce. Were that the true cause, it would follow 
that Great Britain consumes more saltpetre when at 
peace than when engaged in war : for, by the statement, 
published by the Qourt of Directors, of the quantity of 
saltpetre put up and sold from the year 1763 to 1793, it 
appears, that they sold 29!>,673 bags in thirteen youi's of 
peaue from 1761 to 177G, or22,7i4 peraunum; auJ 76,059 
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bags m BIX years of war from 1777 to 1763, or 12,676 pw 
annum ; and 331,301 be^ in ten years of peace from 1783 
to 1792; and, likewiae, that the smallest quantities sold 
tre in the four years fi:om 1779 to 1782, when the war was 
moat general, viz., '39,S93 bags, or On a medium, 9,899 
p«r annum. It seems almost incredible that Great Britain 
should Qonsume less saltpetre when at war with all Europe 
than in a period of profound peace; and yet^ as the aooount 
of the saltpetre sold by the Company is more authentic, 
and may be better trusted, than the accounts of the salt- 
petre and gunpowder exported from Great Britain, it follows, 
&om the facts proved fi-om their documents, that the 
great difference between the quantity sold in peace and ia 
war most be ascribed to the circumstance of exportation 
being prohibited in war ; and, consequently, that a foreign 
demand for saltpetre, and for the manufaoturas made from 
it, is not wanting. 

Notwithstanding the necessity for all military govern- 
ments maintaining establishments for the home-manufac* 
ture of saltpetre, the manufacturers of Great Britain, 
supplied with the raw material at the rate of thirty pounds 
for a ton, must command every market in Europe, s<j 
long as saltpetre cannot be made in Europe for less 
than three times that price. Unless foreigb govern- 
ments prohibit the importation of gunpowder, with a view 
to encourage their own establiehmentH^ their subjects will 
not, as in Spain, pay eight pounds sterling per 100 pounds 
by weight, for that which is made from Spanish nitre, while 
Qiey can be supplied with British gunpowder at four 
pounds.* We must, however contend that there is not 

* Prime oDrt to the Coinpaiijr ot one ton of wltpatre, 
shipped for fivo onrreut nipiyai the bag, Bnpi- 
yuBT... ... ... .- ._ £ 6 U 

Freight, fifteen poaads the toa ... ... 15 

Interest, eiz per oentam oa the prime ooit .•■ S 

InHDronee, threepereeDtum ... .,. 4 

ChargM of msrohandiM, ten per oentniD on the prime 
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sufficient reason for compelling the Compan; to anpply tlis 
manufacturer with saltpetre at the rate above-mentioned. 
Whether it be imported by private traderB or by the 
Company, the market ought to be left ucBhacUed ; and 
the manufeotureni of gunpowder vould be thuB better 
seouredt than by any compnlsory expedienti, in the 
certainty of an ample and cheap supply of saltpetre. 

It does not appear upon what grounds they estimate 
that 100,000 bags of saltpetre could be used in Greaft 
Britain, if the importation were free, to enable them to 
rival foreigners in the supply of foreign markets ; but oer- 




Prioo ot 0B« ton 

D«duot WMHig« At five par oenbum 



Prime cost of a ton ot isltpetr*, toatro* trailerat an 
atWanHGd price, (hipped for aight ruplyu the bag, 
Ri. 107 ... .-. - "■ £ 10 14 I 

ITreight, biz pouodi the ton ... ... ...60' 

IntersBt, five per centum on 16 14... 






.d21 10 



Charge! of merahuidiH, U ten p«r aentitni on the primi 



1 1 
7 16 ' 



FricBperton ... - * 31 27 13 O 

Deduct wMtsgo five per aentum ... 1 11 



ThisexhibitBaprofltof ■evaataenpwfoenlnm on the prims oo»t, 
kfter eiHmaWng every oharge, but freight, higher then u inourrod 
by the Company, and after allowing a better price to the munatao- 
turer m India.. By eooaomy (n the ohargeB, ialtpetro might per- 
haps bo afforded for twenty five pounde per ton. In Sp^o, the 
ooontry of Europe mo«t favonrablB to the manufacture of aalt- 
petre,ili prime ooitiaowtainly noHeaa than *S8 10 pat ton, (.ee 
Townaeod'a Travela in Spain) ( hot, it it be toue that the Spanuh 
monopoly Joes not gain by aeiling at thirteen pence and a half t« 
m ponnd, the real oo«t ia more than £120 per ton. 
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iunlf) if eommeroe were free between England' and 

Bengal, no foreigners could enter into oompetition with 
Biitlsh nierohants ; and the whole saltpetre might, at 
every other production of Bei^al, be transported to Oreat 
Britain on Britiah bottoms. England would become the 
general depot for the saltpetre of India, which, undersel- 
ling the nitre of Eifrope, would aupply the foreign de- 
mand. 

The production, increased in Bengal; and rewarded with 
& better prioo than la now left to the maker, would become 
one among many aonrcea of wealth to these provinoos. 
We ahall take thia ocoaaion of mentioning others. 

Sanguine expectations have been entertained, that many 
articles, which have been already tried upon a small scale, 
might become valuable resouroes ; and that others, which 
are yet untried, might be introduced with success. 

That hides are not so tridiug an artiole, as might by 
aome be supposed, is apparent, when it is considered, that 
taw hides constitute a twentieth part in value of the im- 
portations of Portugal from the Brazila. Not fewer thxa. 
120,000 skins are annually exported from the Brasils, and 
are valued at more than 80,000 pounds. Almost the 
whole of these pass into England to be tanned. Could aa 
equal quantity be exported from Bengal, it might afford to 
these provinces a resource by no meana inconsiderable ; 
and it might be aattsfactory to Oreat Britain to accept from 
her tributary.the articles which she now purchases irom a 
foreigner. 

It is thought, by persons oonrersant with the subject, 
that there would be no exaggeration in estimating die 
cattle of these provinoas, including buffaloes, at fifty 
millions. If the number did not exceed a tenth part of thia 
estimate, the-naual oasnalties might furnish more than the 
probable demand will require. At present the currier often 
ne^eats to take the hidea of cattle which die a natural 
death.* 

* A ball'* hide la lolil by the onrrier tor aboDb eight aoa*, bift a 
bufCUo'i hide if a few tumi dearer ; it a better turning be requUite, 
It could not i^ae the finteoit higher than cue rui>i7a; and th» 
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Hides uigbt be exported, eitlieF rav or in the rtats 
nhioh tbey now oome from the tanner and currier, or they 
might receive a better tanning ; but, it ia presumed, they 
«ould not be pickled to advantage ; for the high price ot 

•kin* might b« Rhipped, knd everj previoM cbftrge ba defrayed, foi 

IsMthan twocarrent rupiyu eaab. Ods hnndrsd buff«lo hidm, or 

two hundred and twaoty'Sva bullook hidei, may be reckoned, oit 

the reinlt of Botual trials, equal to a ton in weight ; thii anggHii 

tiui following oalaalatiOQ : 

too Baffulo hidet at 2i Ct, Be SCO 

23S Bnllock ditto, at U ... 337 8 



Frefgbt, at £6 (or a ton 



£ 58 15 



Inniranoa, and nnaoTered ri>k, at 10 per oentam, 7 18 

Cbargea, datiea, &a., at 16 pet oentam on 77 16 6, 10 13 fl 

£ 88 10 

Un^ an notnal trial be made of teveral thoiuand hidei, tlia 
accuracy of this ettimate oanuot be ooafirmed ; nor can it be aCat- 
ed, with probable correctness, what the hidsa might produos uett 
In the Bngliah market : bat, certainly, they oannot be valued at 
leea than tan ehillinga for a bu&alo hide, and halt that «um fora 
Inillook bide. 

100 Hidea - ... at lOt. „ £ SO 

226 Ditto .- .» at 6(. „. 66 6 



Coata and obargea aa Infere .. ^ 

Frodt ... 

. S25 Hides shipped, aa befofe, for ^ 

Freight on 2 torn, at l&I. ^ „ 

, Insnianct and ciik on £88 15 «, _ 

Charges, dntles, ko., at IS par eentnm on £07 12 6 

GroH lalea, aa befoto _ _ _ 



88 15 

8 17 




6. 


97 12 
1* 12 


a 

9 


112 5 

loa 5 

£60 
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salt mnat operate against that mode of curii^ them. It) 
is Huffioiently probable, that, at the freight of six pounds 
for a ton, hides might bo exported with advantage and 
ftEFord a profit of twenty per centum ; but the rate of 
fifteen pounds sterling for the ton is prohibitory. Other 
ekins, cured in the hair or otherwise, might be added to 
the hides of oxen ; suoh as the skins of sheep, goats, kid^ 
oalres, and deer. 

feuffalo's horns might also become an article of eiport 
They would be useful in several manufactures. The first 
coat of them ia very inconsiderable, consisting only in 
paying the labour of collecting them ; this is a very trifling 
addition to the trouble of collecting hides ; and the 
ohargea of transport would, therefore, constitute nearly the 
whold oost,s/ 

Should freight be ever reduced to the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded, oorn might possibly be exported 
from Bengal, to Europe. England does often need supplies 
of wheat and barley from foreign countries ; but Jndia ia 
perhaps, too distant for timely intelligence of such tyl 
enhancement of prios as will open the ports of Great 
Britain forthe importation of corn. Rice, wheat, and barley, 
may be shipped in Calcutta for nearly the same prioe ; 
namely, two and a half rupiyas for a bag containing tw6 
mans. This, reduced to English money and weight, 
Exhibits three shillings aad four pence or three shillings 
and six pence the owt. Add, thereto, freight at fout 
pounds for the ton and insurance at ten per oentum, and 
it appears that rice and corn, imported from Bengal to a 
British port, would cost the importer little more than 
eight pounds sterlii^ the ton. It is evident that he would 
reap some profit, after de&ayii^ all his charges at that 
port, by selling rice and wheat at the price which they 
usually bear in the market of London, and a very sufficient 
profit in seasons when oorn is dear.* 

* Daring the sppreheDBioD of Boaioit; in EagUod, in the yeu 
1796, large suppliea of aaca were drawn from Bengal, Due pTaiea 
■hoald be given to goTenunent, to the Company, uid to ludividnala 
for the public spirit manifGited by them on that ocoaliOB : baft 
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But it would be more certainly adraatBgeouB to export 
■tarch from BeugaL England aunuall; receives no small 
quantity of this article from Poland and other parts rf 
Europe; much is prepared in Oreat Britun. The maken 
flf it are supposed to use other materiats besides wheat ; 
at the same time, the consumption of com in this shape 
is considered as an evil, because it tends to anhanoe &a 
price of the necessaries of life. In every point of view, 
tlien, it would be desirable, that Great Britain should 
be supplied with eCarch from her Auatic dontinions, instead 
of purdiasing it from foreign nations, or instead of using 
home-made starch, for the prtparation of whioh hot 
labouring poor are stinted in their food. The usual prioo 
of atarah will permit the importation of it from Bengal, 
BO soon as freight ia reduced to ten pounds the ton for 
the homeward voyage. 

In treating of sugar, we did not urge the admission <^ 
rum from Bengal. Perhaps it may be necessary to leave 
the British market, for this article, to be supplied, ex- 
olusively, from the West Indiea. Perhaps, on the con- 
trary, the importation of it might be allowed without any 
i^juiy to the West-Indian planters. , It has, eometimes, 
become necessary to open the British ports to foreign rum ; 
if they were always open to the importation of it from 
Bengal, as from a port of the British dominions, the culti- 
vation of sugar would doubtleas be greatly encouraged 
by this vent for the spirit, distilled from what is useless 
Rt a sugar-plantation if it be not so employed ; and whether 
Bengal be not.juatly entitled to such encoun^ement for 
her productions deserves serious aonsideration. However, 
Ve shall restrict ouraelvee, without strenuously urging this 
point, to state the heuehta of exporting rum, eveu at the 
present retail price of it, which varies from twelve to 
^teen anas a gallon, according to the age and quality of 
the spirits. Purchased in larger quantities, rum, of ths 
strength called London-proof, might be shipped for the 

frtightwa* io danc, that a baav; Ion muit Imtb ba«ii BDitaliied, 
2To inlsnnae, lionsTer, oan ba drawn {ram thU oirouDutanM 
agaioat fntiua laaeeu wiian Irelgbt la lowered. 
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lowest of these prices : and tbe owners of sugar-plantations 
and rum-distilleries could export it muoh cheaper. The 
difference between the prime-cost, at one shiUing and six- 
pence or at one sbilling and nine pence for the gallon, and 
the sale from tliree to five shillings for the same measure, 
will amply defray insurance and freight, and leave suffi- 
cient profit to the merchant. 

Liquorice ia consumed in England more largely than th9 
culture of it in the British Islands supplies ; annual 
imports from other parts of Europe furnish the remaining 
wants of London. The plant, from the root of which it 
is extracted, is found in Bengal, both wild and cultivated ; 
and inspissated juice might be prepared sufficiently cheap 
to bear the chai^ea of transport to Europe. Another root, 
which England imports from distant countries, is a native 
of India, and has been thence transferred to the West- 
Indian islands. We allude to ginger, which is cultivated 
in every part of Bei^;al, and which can be convoyed to 
Xurope cheap enough to undersell the produce of other 
countries. But neither this, nor the object laat-meutionBd, 
are of sufficient magnitude to detain ua from the considera- 
tion of more important topics. 

No argument occurs against the probability of annotto, ' 
madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal,'*' and even tea, thriving 
in British India. The countries, in which the English hold 

* SiDoe tbU vniB writteu, (ia 17S4.) the coabiueal-iDB«ot haa basa 
foougbt to ladia, from the Brazils, b; C>ptun Neilsoa. The' 
•pint and patrlottum of that geotleinan (now d«aeuad) >hoa1d 
leoelve itt dus pntise ; bat, unfortnnatelr, the inigoti, whlidi ha 
bronght, were of an inferior lort, oovered withoDttoDr down, ftnd 
known by tbe Dame of Grana Sylveitra in the European maiket. 
Thev were, neveitheleu, reared with oare, aud plautationi of 
opaiitia aoou roe ia aver; part ol Bengal. The experiment aeeoui 
to bave been attended with dlMppointment, notwithitanding the 
high prioe o( ooohineat in Great Britaio. The ohief oanse of Ita 
failnie appear* to be, that the plant ia too qnickl; destroyed hy 
the inieet. If a better management be adopted, and the othec 
variety of thla inaeot be obtaioed from Soath Amerioa, or if the 
nativea of Bengal be indaoed to engage in this enterpriie, Europa 
niay, hereafter, be auppUed with cooltineal from India to the full 
extent of its wvtta. 
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either domiaion or pftramount influanoe, from Hertdnor 
to Cape Comorin, afford opportunity far experiment in 
soil and olimate aimilar to those in whioh theM 
{irodiiots are obtained in other oountriea. It ia well 
known to the naturalist, that many of the birds, 
isMotB, and indigenous plants of India, are found in 
South America ; hence Bsema to arise an inoontroTertibla 
argument, that the soil and climate must be aimilar in 
whatever is esaeatiat to the prodnotion of those article* 
whioh South America now furaiahes. That India might 
rival China in the produotioua which are, at present, ez< 
oluaively anpplied by that empire, is not, perhaps, ao high- 
ly probable;* but, until expectation be disappoiuted by 
actual trials, made under othra oiroumstanoes than th» 
diaoouragements which we at present lament, it is 
reasonable to hope, that, in favourable ciraumatanoea, every 
article which we have indicated might be introduced with 
suooesa. 

The plant, from the seeds of which annotto ia prepared, 
by separating the oolouriag-matter whioh adheres to them, 
is already cultivated in Bengal We are unacquainted with 
the history of its introduction into this i^ovinoe, but it 
certainly appears to be exotic. Trials have been made with 
this drug in the Engliah market, but they do not eeem t» 
have been attended with suffioieut success to warrant the 
spirited prosecution of the enterprise ; although aome 
qwcimena of annotto from Bengal equalled the beat 
that is imported from Spanish America, t As the plant is 
perennial, and thrivea with little oare or ohoioe of soil, ttu 
culture of it may become more general, when the beet 
method of preparing the drug shall have been ascertained 
by judiciona triala and confirmed by succeasful experience, 

* tt bsB been aaierted, ws do oot know with what degrif of 
aoaaraoTithat the tea-pUnt grows wild od the Island of Sllaa. Thil 
oiroam«tanae (ends to aoDflcm <mr opinion, tiiat it ia pnWtiMble 
to introduce the culture of tea iato British India. 

+ Annotto, sold at the Company's Haroh ules. In 1TB6, avenged 
three ehillingt a pound; the best Mid for six ihiLJing* and six paniN. 
Spanish aimotto usoaily fetohea from six to seven ahillings for m 
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Cofibe-plantB have thriven in botanical and printta 
gtrdeuB throughout Bengal It is ev«n said, that the plant 
has been found wild in forests bordeTing on this province ; 
but the BorU which have been here cultivated were imported 
from Arabia and from the French islands. Good coffee haa 
been gathered, but in quantities too small for a sufficient 
trial of it ; and no commercial experiment, ao far as wo are 
informed, haa been yet made to ascertain whether it can be 
fumiabed cheap enough to rival the produce of the West 
India ialands in the markets of Europe. 

liadder (or more properly majit'b, for the Indian sort i^ 
different from the dyer's rubia) is a native of the mountain- 
OUB regions which border on Bengal. For several years past 
majifh has been annually exported to England, and haa 
fetched half the price of Smyrna and Dutch madder-roots. 
If it were cultivated in India, instead of being carelessly 
gathered from plants, which grow wild Id the forests of 
Uorang its quality would doubtlesB be improved by 
culture, and also by care in the drying of the roots, and 
it would better rival ihe madder of Europe. 

Bei^al already possesses many other objects, whiob 
would be brought into notice by a more extended oommeroe. 
Bed Baunders and sapan wood, imported from other parts 
of India, are used for dunnage in the present trade ; trua 
sandal-wood might likewise be so employed, if it can, at any 
fiiture period, be brought to Bengal sufBciently cheap : other 
sorts of colouring or fragrant wood, which are actually 
found in tjieae provinces, m^ht be applied to the same use, 
and might, consequently, be transported to Europe free of 
any expense for freight In defoult of these, wood for the 
oabinet-maker may answer the purposa (^ dunnage ; it is 
already ascertained, that satin-wood, and other ornamental 
sort« from Bengal, hare been tried in England, and hava 
been highly approved. 

Besides those which we have already indioated, varioas 
drugs used in dying are now exported to En|^and, and 
might be furnished more abundantly if the price of freight 
were lowered. It may be sufBcient to enumerate galls, 
tonneric, safBower, or cartbamus ; imd to propose mj. 
(15) 
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robolana, which an hare used in preference to galls, for 
various purposes, for whioh astringent substanoea are- 
required ] roots of morinda, which dye a very permanent 
ooloor on cotton ; and blosaoma of the sorrowftil nyotanthes 
whioh give a durable colour to silk. 

Qum-orabio, and many other sorts o( gum, which an 
requiute in varioua English manubotures, and resiaa, 
whioh might be usefully employed, are the produce of trees 
that grow spontaneously in Bengal We do not notice 
mediciaalgums,although these likewise abound in India and 
in contiguous countries, because the demand for them is 
limited, and they can well afford the highest freight For 
th« same reason we leave unnoticed other medicinal dn^p ; 
though many sorts, whioh hare found a place in the modem 
Materia Medioa, and others, which ought, perhaps, to be 
admitted there, abound in Bengal. 

Vegetable oils, whioh England imports from other 
oountries, might be supplied &om tiiese provinces, eapeci- 
slly linseed-oiL Flax might, perhaps, be prepared in 
Bengal, and rival the imports from the north of Europe in 
tiie British market ; hemp, too, may be prepared from the 
plant abready cultivated here for a different purpose, and 
relieve Great Britain from the heavy tribute which her 
Oommeroe and navy now pay to Russia. 

Tinoal, brought from the mountains of Tibet, is among 
the present exports of Bengal ; but, if we are not misin- 
formed, most of it passes into Holland to be there refined. 
fFbe English ohemists are now said to possess the art of re- 
fining borax equal to that of the Dutch process, and 
London might become the mart for this article. It has 
been exported from Bengal tn a purified state, and was sold 
in England for twelve pounds ten shillings per cwt in 1795, 
when English refined borax fetched fifteen pounds ; ^t it 
was suhjoot to the same discouraging duty with Buttdi 
borax We shall not presume to give any opinion regarding 
the policy of continuing this heavy duty on an article, whioh 
could certainly be drawn exclusively to England, by per- 
mitting the inportatiott of borax that haa been refined ia 
BengaL 
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Vegetable and miDeral Etlkalis may become a oansiderabla 
object of commerce. The fossile alkali is found in abun- 
dance, and tbe woods of Bengal would fumiah potash in 
great quantities. Some is alreadj exported to England ; 
more would be sent thither were the freight moderate. 

The preparation of sal ammoniac can be connected 
^vantageously with the maauCaoture of saltpetre, or be 
separately pursued to a muoh ' greater extent than at 
present. Several other materials required for British arta 
and manufactures might also be prepared in Bengal by a 
chemical process. 

The jealousy of Great Britain respecting her manufoa- 
turea, and her solicitude for extending them, regards finish- 
ed works, which give employment to numerous manufac- 
turers, and, at the same time, add more to the value of tha 
raw material than the mere price of their labour. Inter- 
mediate preparations, for which machinery is substituted 
in place of manual labour, or to which the latter cannot in 
England he applied so as to add more than the price of 
labour to tho value of the materials, do not oonBtitute a 
^nanu&cture of which Great Britain can be jealous. This 
observation seems applicable to oottoa-yam, whioh the 
British manufacturer might receive, in preferenoe to cotton- 
wool, for such manufacturers as admit of yam being pre- 
pared out of the verge of his own superintendence. It is 
well known, that ootton-wool &om India has been approved 
in Euj'ope : and, among the many various sorts of cotton 
grown in these provinces, whatever sort may be found best 
suited to the wants of the British manufacturer would 
become an object of extensive cultivation. But, since 
cotton-wool occupies much tonn^e in proportion to its 
weight, it is desirable that it should receive a preparation 
vhifh would greatly diminish the charges of transportation. 

If silk could he imported in the cocoon. Great Britain 
cannot be so eagerly ambitious of more employment for 
the industry of her native subjects as to refuse the admis- 
uon of silk wound at foreign filatures. Yet, to this sup- 
posed case the commeroe of cotton is similar ; and 
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Bridtili taanufaGttmiB om. have uo better objection to the 
Importation of oottou-yam thaa they would have to tiiat 
of ailk-thread. 

To a g07emment enlightened as that is, by whioh British 
India ia adminiiitered, it oannot be a liifling oonsideratioQ 
to provide employment for the pooreet classes. No public 
provision now ezistA in 'these provinoea to relieve the 
wants of the poor and helpleas. The only employment in 
irhioh widows and female orphans, inoapaoitated for field- 
labour by sickness or by their rank, can earn a subsistence 
is by spinning, and it ia the only employment to which 
the females of a family can apply themselves to maintain 
the men, if these be disqualified for labour by infirmity 
Or by any other cause. To all it is a resource, which, 
even though it may not be absolutely necessary for their 
subsistence, contributes, at least, to relieve the distresses 
of the poor. Their distreeaee are certainly great ; and among 
Done greater than among the many decayed families which 
once enjoyed the comforts of life. These are nnmerous in 
India ; and, whether they be entitled to the particular 
consideration of Government or not, they have certainly » 
claim on its humanity. 

In this view, it appears essential to enoonrage an occu- 
tion which is the sole resource of the helpless poor. That 
Buch encouragement would supply commercial advantt^^ea 
to England, we think can be also proved. For this pur- 
pose, it might be shown that cotton-yara could be im- 
ported into England from Bengal cheaper than cotton- 
wool. Large quantities of Unen and woollen yam are 
admitted, duty free, from Ireland. If it be not considered 
as injurious to the manufacturing interest of Great 
Britain to permit the importation of linen and woollen 
yarn, why discourage that of oottou-yam from Bengal by a 
heavy duty, besides all the other impediments which we 
have so often occasion to notice 1 

Many dyes and medicinal drags as well as aromatio 
Beeds and other grocery now imported into England firom 
the south of Europe and from the Levant, could be suppliei 
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from India* It is not DOoeBsary to the argument that 
for these and other articles which we have indioated, it 
thotdd be shewn that British India could undersell 
ever; other country from which Great Britain is now 
supplied ; nor that eaoh article, separately oonsidered, 
would become an important object of commerce : collec- 
tively, they might become a source of irealth to these 
proyincra. That England oi^ht not to discourage the 
eommeroe of her own subjects and tributariea, in fovour 
of foreign nations, is an axiom which need only to bq 
stated to be admitted. 

* Aim iwTa raBtrloted ODrMlvei to treat of one ptrt only ol 
Britiih India, we have not notio«d muijr objeots, the ooiuidumUan 
of which would have led oi fat frooi Bengal. It may tnffioe ta 
lemuk, that India doeifurnUh aloea, auafietida, beozoEn, oam- 
phire, Mrdamnnu, oauia-ligneB, and ouiia-bndi, uraogoe*, 
cowriee, Cbina-root, dnnabar, oloTea, alonamOD, natmaga, nuae, 
elephkDt'i teeth, gam* of miona oorU, mothei of pearl, pepper, 
(quiokiilTer and rhubarb from China,) isgo, loammony, >enna, Ani 
•aflron ; and might foniUh aniiet oociander, and cumao, «eeda, and 
many other objects which it would be tedioiu to ennmerate. 
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